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Y FRIENDS and fellow Americans 

We have assembled on this historic occasion in 

the 164th year of our party's glorious existence 
for the purpose of engaging in the deliberations, setting forth 
the issues and making certain nominations not confined 
merely to the interest and welfare of the Democratic party, 
but dedicated to the greater glory of God, the welfare of 
all our citizens, the leadership of the free world and the 
progress of all mankind 

From these halls in Chicago shall go forth some time this 
week the candidates of competence and conscience who shall 
become the next President and the next Vice President of 
the United States of America. 

Yes, we are met here tonight to plan for the happy hour 
when representatives of the party of the people shall be 
restored to direction of the National Government—and when 
the opposition party of privilege and pillage passes over the 
Potomac in the greatest water-crossing since the children of 
Isr ie] crossed the Red Sea 

How different, however, will be the fate of the parties to 
this mass exodus 

Where the children of Israel had only Moses to lead them 
on, the evacuation of January, 1957, will be an astronomer’s 
dream of shooting stars, for this trek will have generals to 
the left of ‘em, generals to the right of ‘em, generals in front 
of them as these old soldiers fold their political tents and 
just fade away 

Chen. for the first time, the Federal Civil Defense Adminis- 
tration of which we have heard so much lately, will get a 
concrete test of its evacuation theory—and we Democrats 
are determined to see that it works in actual practice. 

In that great fade-away of the century will be a Republican 
Administration with a sordid record of broken promises 


and unredeemed pledges, a party which degenerated while 
out of power to the extent it was not qualified to govern 
upon its return, a party that four years ago admitted to the 
world that it did not have within its ranks one single bona 
fide member whose record and ability could command the 
confidence of the people. 

They admitted this by nominating as their standard-bearer 
in 1952 over their logical leader from Ohio a genial, glamorous 
and affable general who had joined the Republican party 
after he had reached the age of retirement from the Regular 
Army and who didn’t know up till that time whether he 
was a Democrat or a Republican. A party, my friends, that 
master-minded a political campaign cunningly conceived to 
convince the people that they were voting for and honoring 
a great military hero and not putting back into power a 
discredited, defunct party for which he was the most avail- 
able front. 

Now we are not just against the Republican party, we are 
just simply for the American people. 

And we are not going to engage in any “smile and smear” 
technique. But before this great national campaign of 1956 
gets one hour older we serve notice—you and I, loyal Demo- 
crats—of one thing: 

We are not afraid to fight—and we are not going to sit 
back and watch one of the Republican candidates smugly 
attempt to lift himself above the party that nominates him, 
meanwhile holding hands with the vice-hatchet man of the 
Republican party who, without interference from Gettysburg, 
charges twenty years of treason to the Democrats and accuses 
the membership of the Democratic party, and that means 
you and that means me, with treacherous conduct. 

All they try to do to defend such an outburst of political 
intemperance from the most intemperate political individual 
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FRANK G. CLEMENT 


in the history of modern American politics is to peep out 
from behind the curtains of confusion and guilt and wave a 
check for a thousand dollars and say: “Prove it!” 

Well, we'll prove he said it and we'll prove much more, too, 
before this campaign is over. We don’t want their thousand 
dollars. All we want to do is serve the cause of decent political 
debate in America. 

That kind of double-faced campaign by the opposition— 
the vice-hatchet man slinging slander and spreading half- 
truths while the top man peers down the green fairways of 
indifference—will not be tolerated by the American people. 

And if it is attempted we'll take hold of the guilty party 
and verbally rock-and-roll that political boat under him until 
he'll wish he could fall out of it again—and the Republicans 
will wish he'd never gotten into it in the first place. And 
you know you know we've never been ashamed of the fact 
that the last Democratic Vice President was a great man 
in his seventies but he never fell out of the boat even once 
in an afternoon. It takes real talent to fall out of a boat 
twice in the same day. You and I know that. 

But you just let a Democrat though have the temerity to 
reach on beyond the secondary figure of the Republican 
party and to mention without great awe the name of the 
Republican President of the United States who holds an 
office that springs from and belongs to the people (regardless 
of what the Republican party may think), then there is 
a certain element which hysterically cries aloud: 

“Don't do that! 

“He is a Republican President! 

“He is above criticism! 

“He is beyond attack!” 

Well, be it to our everlasting credit the Democratic party 
has never asked for immunity for our leaders—and the record 
will show that the Republican party never hesitated to 
criticize them either. And there’s one thing about it—our 
leaders could stand up under open criticism. 

Did they jump on Woodrow Wilson? Did they hound that 
great humanitarian and idealist to his grave? 

Did they jump on a happy warrior from the sidewalks of 
New York and tell every kind of untruth about Al Smith? 

Were their attacks on Franklin Delano Roosevelt un- 
bounded and unmerciful? But he sat there in his wheel chair 
taller than his critics could stand! 

Did they jump on Harry Truman? 

And he jumped right back too, didn’t he? 

You know my friends, no responsible Democrat has ever 
uttered one word that reflected upon the personal character 
or integrity of the incumbent President of the United States. 

No God-fearing Democrat wishes ill for our President and 
as long as he’s there he’s our President. 

No God-fearing Democrat wishes for him anything less 
than the best of health and the greatest of happiness. 

But in this national campaign year that decides the course 
not only of four years of American fate in history but the 
whole course of the whole world. The people are entitled to 
know what his plans are for running the country should he 
proceed to set up a White House board of directors and pass 
around high powers to a small and inside group. 

They are entitled to have him accept all of the responsi- 
bilities of the office that belong upon him including that 
most unbearable load of all, the responsibility for Nixon's 
irresponsibility. 

In this campaign year of enforced political accounting, the 
people are entitled to have access to all the facts. 

And we deserve them, my friends, from the one man who 
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should make the answers available—Dwight David Eisen- 
hower. 

He cannot Hagertize his way through this whole campaign. 

We have the obligation to the American people—We don't 
just have the privilege of membership in the Democratic 
party with that privilege goes an obligation, a duty. We have 
the obligation to the American people and the unquestioned 
right as citizens as well as members of the Democratic party 
to appraise and to evaluate every fact and situation involved 
in this election. 

The President's record and his party's record are one and 
the same and he cannot pry them apart. 

No, we are not talking about his health at this point. 

But if you do want to talk about somebody's health tonight, 
if you want to talk about somebody in this country whose 
good and sick—down on his bed—frail and forlorn-forsaken 
by the political doctors he trusted three-and-a-half years 
ago as friends—but realizing now that he has been devitamin- 
ized by the G. O. P. and Bensonized by Ezra B.—then | 
refer you to the American farmer. 

Look at the farmer's income: 

Look at the record. These are not our figures, these are 
the nation’s figures. The farmer's income down 26 per cent 
under the Eisenhower-Nixon-Benson administration. 

But whose income is up? 

Corporate profits—»4 per cent. 

Dividends—24 per cent. 

No, my friends, you cannot judge the prosperity of a 
nation by the earnings of a privileged monopoly. 

The farmer simply doesn’t belong in the G. O. P.—the 
Guilded Old Party. 

Let the statistical abstract of the United States tell the 
reason for a moment why. Let's don’t take the words of 
Frank Clement, let’s don’t take the words of a keynote speaker 
at a Democrat convention, let’s look at the statistical abstract. 

Under a Democratic Administration in 1952, national 
farm income cash receipts were 32.7 billion dollars. Under 
the Republican Administration it's down three and a half 
billion dollars. 

Under a Democratic Administration in 1952 gross farm 
income 36.9 billion dollars. Under the Republicans down 4 
billion dollars. Under the Democrats total net income of the 
farmers nearly 15 billion dollars; under the Republicans down 
nearly 4 billion dollars. 

But there's one thing that’s gone up under the Repub 
licans—the farm mortgage debt has gone up by a billion 
and a half since the Republicans came in. 

Well, looking at those mortgage figures again you know 
you just can’t help but feel someway or other that when 
the farmer comes in from the fields about all he can do is 
to sit before the radio or the television and sit there and 
sing mournfully with Tennessee Ernie Ford: 

“Sold sixteen cows 
“And what did I get? 
“Another Republican promise 
“And deeper in debt!” 

Well, I've got some more things I want to say here—I 
like those cheers but I want you to get these facts for a 
minute. 

Deeper in debt, of course, under a party that substituted 
for the Democratic Triple A, the Republican Triple B—Ben 
son, Below Parity and Bankruptcy. 

And speaking of bankruptcy, look what's happened to the 
small business man in America. This is not just a farm 
problem—it’s a contagious thing. Look what's happened to 
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the smal] business man under this BBG—Big Business Gov- 
ernment—of the Republican party 

Again I quote from the statistical abstract of the United 
states 

Bankruptcies in 1950 when we had a Democratic Presi- 
dent—%3,000; ‘51—35,000; '52—our last year in office it 
went down to 34,000, for a total of those three years 103,000 
bankruptcies 

Now what have the Republicans done in this unprecedented 
era of prosperity where they tell us everything's all right 
and that it’s just going along geod 

Under the Republican Administration the small business 
man got elbowed away from the equal opportunity table and 
the number of bankruptcies skyrocketed as follows 

In 1953 up to 40,000. 

"54—5 4,000. 

55—59,000. 

Still rising. A total of 152,000—there were one-third more 
bankruptcies in the same period of time under the Repub- 
lican business form of government than there was under 
the Democratic form of government. 

Frailties, unfortunately though, my friends, frailties and 
failures of the Republican party have not been limited to 
the domestic scene. 

New vision is needed in foreign affairs. 

The one word that accurately describes our present foreign 
policy unfortunately is the word “drifting.” 

The foreign policy which the Democratic leadership of 
America tried so desperately to keep in proper perspective 
on a non-partisan basis has suffered under the present 
itinerant nomadic leadership of the Republican party to the 
point that our standing among the nations of the world has, 
we're sorry to say, reached an all-time low. ee 

We have permitted the Soviet Union to foist itself on 
the Asiatic peoples as the champion of their rights and 
liberties. To their detriment, to the detriment of the free 
world and the expense of our national prestige. — 

We have permitted the Soviet Union to achieve major 
diplomatic victories in India and Burma and have seen 
Russian leaders cheered by the teeming masses, while on 
some occasions our own leaders had to have additional police 
protection 

We've permitted the country of Israel to be placed in 
jeopardy by ineptness and inactivity of the Republican party 
and we have been embarrassed by this failure to have a 
bipartisan program. 

We've io embarrassed by developments in the Middle 
Fast and when the Prime Minister of England sends us an 
urgent message two weeks later the President of the United 
States doesn’t even know of its existence. While Foster 
fiddles, frets, fritters and flits the Russians make a dramatic 
and vigorous entry into the Middle East and again score 
a victory to the detriment of our national prestige and leader- 
ship. 
By its own conduct and on its own record the Republican 
party stands indicted by the people of America and must 
undergo trial on the basis of its record in office. 

And with your permission, you the representatives of the 
democracy of America, knowing that every schoolchild in 
America, every person in America knows what a court house 
looks like, we've all got one back home—with your permission 
tonight | propose that we return an indictment against the 
Republican party in the name of the people, 167,000,000 
people of America, who shall constitute the vast audience 
and the voters will form the jury. 

The defendant Republican party of America, specifically 
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the Administration of Dwight David Eisenhower and Richard 
Milhous Nixon, aided and abetted as accessories before and 
after the fact by the first millionaire Cabinet in history. 

In this great symbolic court room and before the greatest 
bar of justice ever assembled in the greatest court room God 
ever placed on this earth, we now present a ten-count in- 
dictment against the defendant Republican party and its 
leadership. 

On the basis of the evidence presented and the proof 
offered you will render your verdict in November. 

Let the counts of the indictment in the name of the people 
of the United States now be read: 

Count No. 1, in this ten-part indictment, charges that 
the defendant is guilty of aggravated assault and battery upon 
the political bodies of the unforgotten farm folk of America. 

Count No. 2 charges that the Republican party has wilfully 
and wantonly held the laboring man of America in such 
sustained contempt and has regarded him with such an- 
tagonism that the vast gains of labor over many tempestuous 
years are now gravely endangered, while the barons of big 
business in the national Administration look upon the 
laboring man as a sort of secondary citizen possessing no 
privileges and no rights. 

Count No. 3 charges that the present national Administra- 
tion has denied small business its rightful share of expanding 
Opportunities in America, in favor of the monopolistic 
mergers of big business domination of the economic scene. 

Count No. 4 charges that the Republican party is guilty of 
corruption in high places involving an unprecedented spree 
of give-aways, grab and greed. 

Count No. 5 charges that a veil of secrecy has been thrown 
around activities and affairs of the Administration now in 
Washington to such an extent that the legitimate inquiries 
of a free press, a free people and a free communications 
system are denied without just cause or provocation. 

Count No. 6 deals with the most tragic give-away and 
spill-way of them all—the action of General Eisenhower in 
announcing delegation of the powers of his office into the 
hands of associates in violation of the spirit of the Con- 
stitution of the United States of America. 

Count No. 7 charges that the natural resources and public 
facilities of this great nation have been made the subject of 
bargain-counter give-aways and adroit maneuvering to the 
long-range detriment of the happiness, safety and welfare 
of our people. They're fooling around with resources that 
only God can give, but which man can give away and exploit. 

Count No. 8 charges that during the past three and a half 
years under the Republican Administration the take-home 
pay and the keep-home income of the average American 
family have decreased in the face of rising costs to the extent 
that making ends meet is now a major problem for millions 
of Americans and that Republican promises of tax reduction 
were deliberately altered to favor the corporate interests. 

And Count No. 9 charges that the Republicans have will- 
fully permitted our foreign policy to be streaked with in- 
decision and blurs, “brink of war” disclosures, a loss of 
American prestige among the nations of the world, reversals 
of decisions, and a general drifting and lack of vision that 
must be attributed in considerable measure to the President's 
personal appointee, the Secretary of State himself, John Foster 
Dulles, unquestionably the greatest unguided missile in the 
history of American diplomacy. 

Count No. 10 is the general charge and the summation on 
which your verdict is sought to ouster the defendants whose 
activities have been designed to give away God-given re- 
sources of America— 
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_ To forget the farmer, while catering to the corporate 
interests— 

To liquidate the gains of labor— 

To sacrifice the small business man while subsidizing his 
larger corporate competitor— 

To delegate the duties of the Presidency— 

To lighten the tax load of the few while the living costs 
of the many continue to mount— 

To prevent power from being the property of the people— 

To follow a fantastic, frantic and fatal foreign policy— 

To callously, circuitously and contemptuously counteract 
and nullify acts and intent of Congress— 

And otherwise to breach the faith, the trust, and the 
confidence of the American people. 

We call upon the people of America for their own good, 
for your good, for our good, wedded as you are to the cause 
of social progress—dedicated to the cause of democracy— 
consecrated to the cause of honesty, decency and morality in 
government—to rise up as one and smite down these money- 
changers who have invaded and violated the people’s temple 
of justice on Capitol Hill. 

We call upon the vast jury of American voters to consider 
your verdict and when you make your report in November 
I know you will say: 

“We, the jury, find the defendants guilty as charged, and 
fix their punishment at banishment from the national political 
scene, exile from the seat of our government, and consignment 
to political oblivion for the next four years. That should be 
the verdict.” 

If we prove our case every American has got a duty 
regardless of political sentiment to vote in the name of 
generations yet unborn to bring in a verdict of guilty. If 
we don’t prove our case, we have no right to ask for your 
vote but we tell you in the name of all that’s sacred and 
holy, we've got the facts. We'll present those facts through 
able candidates and we'll prove our case before the bar of 
justice. 

Democrats now—have never run from a fight—nor from 
an issue. 

The issue of civil rights is one among several of major 
consequence that will be presented in this convention and 
during this coming campaign. 

Any competent honest observer of the American social, 
racial, political and economic scene knows that civil rights, 
segregation and related issues will be to the forefront in 1956. 

Our platform and resolutions committee has been charged 
with bringing in to this convention our stand on these issues, 
but there are three things in advance of their report that I 
would like to say: 

First—let those of you who represent the minority group 
look to your memory and search your conscience to decide 
under what national leadership—Democratic or Republican— 
you received the greatest total benefits, including the food 
your children craved, the luxuries their hearts desired and 
the rights their dignity demanded. 

Second—Let the South remember that whatever rights 
have been in question, old man history has proved con- 
clusively that the G. O. P. has never given the South anything 
but a hard way to go. 

And third my friends—the country needs our party—and 
we need each other—to win. There will be no unsolvable 
difference on this or any other subject at this 1956 harmonious, 
enlightened, practical, progressive and victory-certain Demo- 
cratic National Convention! 

We are Democrats and as patriotic and loyal democrats 
members of this greatest of all parties in the history of the 
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world, we must respectfully resolve our problems within the 
framework of our great party of the people. 

As we take the issues to the people, there will be some 
Republican orators who fear the continuing spirit of Hyde 
Park. 

There will be some Republican politicians who will wish 
that the spirit of Independence did not include Independence, 
Mo. 

But thank God we still have the spirit of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt—and we still have the counsel of Harry S. Truman. 

Imagine either of them—or old Andy Jackson from Ten- 
nessee—sitting silent in the midst of a Dixon-Yates scheme. 

Imagine any of them, Jackson, Roosevelt or Truman, 
sitting nonchalantly by for four years letting the team carry 
on the partnership while a multitude of millions of citizens 
of the world were beguiled by the smiles from Moscow and 
embraced by the Godlessness of communism. 

Imagine any of those great Americans twiddling thumbs 
while vast natural resources of America were being tinkled 
away like Christmas bells—and a ruthless inside group was 
daily seizing more power in Washington. 

Whoever you are—wherever you are tonight—in this vast 
auditorium among the thousands of delegates and visitors, 
or throughout America among the millions listening and 
viewing. 

There is a job to be done—a country to be saved—a way 
of life to be cherished—a people to be helped—a code of 
governmental conduct to be restored! 

The Republican party cannot claim that it has been 
rehabilitated and that it is entitled to further trust and con- 
fidence, when it still refuses to admit the error of its ways 
that it was guilty of four years of depression under Hoover— 
when over a period of thirty-six years from the day I was 
born until today, it can offer nothing better than Teapot 
Dome—the great depression—Nixon, Dixon and Yates as 
well as Benson and McCarthy—a party whose real life blood 
has been legislation originated and sponsored by the Demo 
cratic party that you're listening to tonight. 

Young and old of America—laboring men and women, 
business men both big and small, farmers of America— 
come on home before it's too late. Your lands are studded 
with the white skulls and crossbones of broken Republican 
promises. How long, oh America, shall these things endure— 
how long will people of America will you permit the welfare 
of this democracy to be pounced on in the home land and 
gambled on abroad. 

How long, O America, will you permit a Department of 
State under a wandering minstrel to tell you from a magazine 
newsstand that you were brought three times to the brink 
of war—and to ship eighteen tanks to Saudi Arabia without 
the knowledge of the President of the United States—when 
as a matter of safe and bipartisan policy the Democrats when 
in office always consulted with the opposition party before 
major decisions were made? 

How long, O America, will you place trust in a party 
whose Vice President said without challenge from his own 
group and without bipartisan consultation with the Demo- 
crats—who also have sons who fight these wars—the Vice 
President said “We must take the risk of putting American 
boys in the fighting in Indochina if there’s no other way”? 

A statement like that deserves in the name of every mother, 
every son in this nation consultation between both parties 
and they didn’t do it. 

How long, O how long, America, shall we continue to 
condone the conduct of an Administration that cuts back 
the strength and size of our own military establishment in 
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order to give the appearance of a balanced budget in the heat 
of a political campaign—a cutback so severe that an Army 
Chief of Staff has reported to us that he felt he had been 
called on to destroy rather than build a military establishment? 

How long, O, how long will the parents of America 
continue in power a group whose Secretary of Defense within 
the past week described the continent-shaking, headline- 
making Suez Canal incident as a “small thing” in the face 
even of constant Presidential conferences over it? Apparently 
you newspaper publishers who've been carrying headlines 
over the Suez don't know how to run your paper. You'd better 
ask Charlie Wilson how to do it. Is the view, is the view 
of our defense chief that his President who appointed him 
is today devoting his valuable time to small things? 

Is it the defense chief's view that even he knows more 
about those things—foreign affairs—than his own associate 
Secretary of State Dulles 

Is it the view of the defense chief that an incident which 
could conceivably take the lives of Ainerican boys represented 
here and in this audience tonight and lead us into the final 
world war that that’s a small thing? 

How long is the Republican party which placed Dwight 
D. Eisenhower.on a history-weary treadmill of acquiesence, 
going to keep him lashed thereto, straining thereon, while 
roustabouts of the deteriorating Administ:ation engaged in 
a political sideshow scramble for power and privilege? 

How long, America; O how long! 

We are met tonight to chart the pathway of our party 
and our nation in the future, with the attendance of stalwart 
Democrats representing every state and territory that com- 
prise these United States. But there hovers over this vast gath- 
ering the memory of a galaxy of great Democrats who have 
gone on beyond the hills of the last horizon—leaders whose 
ppirit the Re publicans fear just as much today as they feared 
the force of their personality when they were alive. Look back 
over the years and decide if you're proud you're a Democrat. 

The spirit of the patron saint of our party, the sage of 
Monticello, is here tonight to remind us and the television 
audience that 

All men are endowed by their Creator with certain in- 
tlienable rights and that among them are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness.” 

The spirit of the eternally towering Old Hickory Jackson 
is here to admonish 

May he who holds in his hands the destinies of nations 
make you worthy of the favors he has bestowed, and enable 
you with pure hands and pure hearts and sleepless vigilance, 
to guard and defend to the end of time the great charge he has 
permitted to your keeping.” 

The spirit of Grover Cleveland hovers about us to remind 
us that “A public office is a public trust.” 

The spirit of the man from the Virginia-Carolina section 
who went on to be educated and to preside at Princeton, 
Woodrow Wilson, in all its goodness, greatness and glory, 
hovers placidly and peacefully over this convention hall tonight 
as a constant reminder of his great vision of the brotherhood 
of man in a peaceful and united world. 

The spirit of Franklin Delano Roosevelt is again here 
tonight to remind us “again and again” that “the only thing 
we have to fear is fear itself.” 

And the spirit of the man from Paducah—the beloved, the 
one and only Veep—one who will never be replaced—hovers 
over us tonight to remind us in his last words: “It is better 
to be a servant in the House of the Lord than to sit in the 
seat of the mighty.” 

1 would not detract one whit from the sacred and hallowed 
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memory of these immortal Americans, and dedicated Demo- 
crats, but as they look down upon us tonight, as I know they 
do, I feel sure they agree that in this great party where we 
agree on the right to disagree, and where we love our own, and 
whatever we may do, whichever path we may follow within 
the party, that we can all agree with them that the greatest 
asset of this convention tonight is the fact that we still have 
with us a former President of the United States—our great 
friend from Independence—who reminds us simply to “Fight! 
Fight! Fight!” and who'll support whatever nominees this con- 
vention selects to the best of his ability. 

Today America stands within range of the fall-out ashes of 
nations that once tasted the manna of freedom and democracy. 

At home we face a political faction committed to special 
privilege and pillage. 

But against that combination the will of the people to 
survive and to dominate remains invincible. 

You and I must faithfully answer this 1956 call to political 
arms—uablinded by prejudice, unimpressed by military 
glamor, undisturbed by untruths, concerned only with that 
which is to the welfare and progress of all our people. 

I say with all the sincerity at my command—if you believe 
in the Democratic party, it’s your obligation, your duty under 
God and country, to get out and work for the Democratic 
party. And if you can't get out and work for the party, you 
ought to join a party that you can work for. I believe in this 
party. I was born into its house. I was nurtured at its breast. 
It's been good to me. But I'd stay with it only so long as I 
believed it was the party of the people and that’s what I 
know it to be. 

Whoever you are, wherever you are, whether you consider 
yourself a Democrat or Republican or an independent, be you 
a Catholic, a Protestant or a Jew, of one race, creed, color or 
another—this is your fight. And the least you can do is to 
humbly get down on your ktiees in your own way and pray 
to the one God for guidance, and in the light of an enlightened 
conscience fight for what you honestly believe to be right. 

We must solemnly but with sharp and vigorous determina- 
tion raise our hands toward heaven and say as Cordell Hull 
of Tennessee, the young David, the shepherd lad who came 
to lead world democracy toward peace and understanding, said 
when he led 106 neighbor boys of a mountain section of 
Tennessee into the fight against the Spanish King’s denial of 
rights of liberty in the southern seas: 

“We are ready, sir—ready to fight!” 

So must we, as loyal Americans, lovers of freedom, believers 
in the right of all to the benefit of good government, tonight 
as we hear the voices of the past, so must we borrow the im- 
mortal words of the man who'll never be replaced, the Great 
Commoner, the boy orator, the silver tongue of the palate, we 
must borrow his words and serve notice to the world tonight, 
in his words, “You shall not press down upon the brow of 
the small business man monopoly’s crown of thorns. You will 
not crucify the American farmer on a Republican cross of 
gold.” 

And tonight, as we borrow from the past let us build for 
the future in this great political year 1956 when we fight to 
restore the people to power in Washington, do your duty! 
Work for what you believe! Stand up and fight! Get out and 
work so that you'll not leave government in irresponsible 
hands. The fact a man’s made a million dollars, that he’s per- 
sonable, doesn’t justify leaving a man in power who describes 
an incident that may claim your boy’s life as a “small thing.” 
The fact they might have good intentions at times doesn’t 
justify the economy of the nation being destroyed. The fact 
that a man’s got a military record behind him doesn’t justify 
him holding office at the expense of the people. 
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But there's one thing you can justify. You can justify beg- 
ging God for guidance. You can justify studying the record. 
And after you've done it, going out and fighting and singing 
in unison, you and I together, of every race, creed and color, 
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let us go forward singing in unison the inevitable victory 
hymn: 
“Precious Lord, take our hand, lead us on!” 
Thank you very much. 


The Democratic National Convention 


ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS 
By ADLAI E. STEVENSON, Former Governor of Illimots 


Delivered at Democratic National Convention, Chicago, Illinois, August 17, 1956 


ACCEPT your nomination and your program. And | 

pledge to you every resource of mind and strength that 

I] possess to make your deed today a good one for our 
country and for our party. 

Four years ago I stood in this same place and uttered those 
same words to you. But four years ago we lost. This time we 
will win! 

My heart is full tonight, as the scenes and faces and events 
of these busy years in between crowd my mind. 

To you here tonight and across the country who have sus- 
tained me in this great undertaking for months and even years, 
I am deeply, humbly grateful; and to none more than the 
noble lady who is also the treasurer of a legacy of greatness— 
Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt, who has reminded us so movingly 
that this is 1956 and not 1932, nor even 1952; that our prob- 
lems alter as well as their solutions; that change is the law 
of life, and that political parties, no less than individuals, 
ignore it at their peril 

I salute also the distinguished American who has been more 
than equal to the hard test of disagreement and has now 
reafirmed our common cause so graciously—President Harry 
Truman. I am glad to have you on my side again, sir! 

I am sure that the country is as grateful to this convention 
as I am for its action of this afternoou. It has renewed and 
reaffirmed our faith in free democratic processes. 

The office of the Vice-Presidency has been dignified by the 
manner of your selection as well as by the distinction of your 
choice, Senator Kefauver is a great Democrat and a great 
campaigner—as I have reason to know better than anybody! 

If we are elected and it is God's will that I do not serve 
my full four years, the people will have a new President whom 
they can trust. He has dignity; he has convictions, and he will 
command the respect of the American people and the world. 

Perhaps these are simple virtues, but there are times when 
simple virtues deserve comment. This is such a time. I am 
grateful to you for my running mate—an honorable and able 
American—Senator Estes Kefauver and may | add that I got 
as excited as any of you about that photo-finish between 
Senator Kefauver and that great young American Senator John 
Kennedy. 

When I stood here before you that hot night four years ago 
we were at the end of an era—a great era of restless forward 
movement, an era of unparalleled social reform and of glorious 
triumph over depression and tyranny. It was a Democratic era 

Tonight, after an interval of marking time and aimless drift 
ing, we are on the threshold of another great, decisive era 
History's headlong course has brought us, I devoutly believe, 
to the threshold of a new America—to the America of the 
great ideals and noble visions which are the stuff our future 
must be made of. 

I mean a new America where poverty is abolished and our 
abundance is used to enrich the lives of every family 


I mean a new America where freedom is made real for all 
without regard to race or belief or economic condition 

I mean a new America which everlastingly attacks the 
ancient idea that men can solve their differences by killing 
each other. 

These are the things I believe in and will work for with 
every resource I possess. These are the things I know you 
believe in and will work for with everything you have. These 
are the terms on which I accept your nomination 

Our objectives are not for the timid. They are not for those 
who look backward, who are satisfied with things as they are, 
who think that this great nation can ever sleep or ever stand 
still. 

The program you have written is, I think, more than a con 
sensus of the strongly held convictions of strong men; it is a 
signpost toward that new America. It speaks of the issues of 
our time with passion for justice, with reverence for our hi: 
tory and character, with a long view of the American future, 
and with a sober, fervent dedication to the goal of peace on 
earth. 

Nor has it evaded the current problems in the relations 
between the races who comprise America, problems which 
have so often tormented our national life. Of course there is 
disagreement in the Democratic party on desegregation. It 
could not be otherwise in the only party that must speak re 
sponsibly and responsively in both the North and the South 
If all of us are not wholly satisfied with what we have said on 
this explosive subject it is because we have spoken the only 
way a truly national party can—by the understanding accom 
modation of conflicting views. 

But in so doing, in substituting realism and persuasion for 
the extremes of force or nullification, our party has preserved 
its effectiveness, it has avoided a sectional crisis, and it h 
contributed to our national unity as only a nat‘onal party could 

As President it would be my purpose to press on in accord 
ance with our platform toward the fuller freedom for all our 
citizens which is at once our party's pledge and the old Amer 
can promise 

I do not propose to make political capital out of the Pre 
dent's illness. His ability to personally fulfill the demands of 
his exacting office is a matter between him and the American 
people. So far as I am concerned that is where the matter 


rests. As we all do, I wish deeply for the President's health and 
well-being 

But if the condition of President Eisenhower is not an 
issue as far as I am concerned, the condition and the condu 
of the President's office and of the Administration very 
much an issue 

The men who run the Eisenhower Administration evidently 
believe that the minds of Americans can be manipulated by 


shows, slogans and the arts of advertising. And that conviction 
will, I dare say, be backed up by the greatest torrent of money 
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ever poured out to influence an American election—poured 
out by men who fear nothing so much as change and who 
want everything to stay as it is—only more so 

This idea that you can merchandise candidates for high 
office like breakfast cereal—that you can gather votes like box 
tops—is, I think, the ultimate indignity to the democratic 
process. And we Democrats must also face the fact that no 
administration has ever before enjoyed such an uncritical and 
unenthusiastic support from so much of the press as this one. 

But let us ask the people of our country to what great 
purpose for the republic has the President's popularity and 
this unrivaled opportunity for leadership been put? Has the 
Eisenhower Administration ‘used this opportunity to elevate 
is? To enlighten us? To inspire us? Did it, in a time of 
headlong, world-wide, revolutionary change, prepare us for 
stern decisions and great risks? Did it, in short, give men and 
women a glimpse of the nobility and vision without which 
peoples and nations perish? 

Or did it just reassure us that all is well, everything is all 
right, that everyone is prosperous and safe, that no great 
decisions are required of us, and that even the Presidency of 
the United States has somehow become an easy job? 

I will have to confess that the Republican Administration 
has performed a minor miracle—after twenty years of inces- 
sant damnation of the New Deal they not only haven’r re- 
pealed it but they have swallowed it, or most of it, and it looks 
as though they could keep it down at least until after the 
election 

I suppose we should be thankful that they have caught up 
with the New Deal at last, but what have they done to take 
advantage of the great opportunities of these times—a gen- 
eration after the New Deal? 

Well, I say they have smothered us in smiles and com- 
placency while our social and economic advancement has 
ground to a halt and while our leadership and security in the 
world have been imperiled. 

In spite of these unparalleled opportunities to lead at home 
and abroad, they have, I say, been wasting our opportunities 
and losing our world 

I say that what this country needs is not propaganda and 
a personality cult. What this country needs is leadership and 
truth. And that’s what we mean to give it. 

What is the truth? 

The truth is that the Republican party is a house divided. 
The truth is that President Eisenhower, cynically coveted as 
a candidate but ignored as a leader, is largely indebted to 
Democrats in Congress for what accomplishments he can 
claim. 

The truth is that everyone is not prosperous. The truth ts 
that the farmer, especially the family farmer who matters 
most, has not had his fair share of the national income and 
the Republicans have done nothing to help him—until an 
election year. 

The truth is that 30,000,000 Americans live today in fam- 
ilies trying to make ends meet on less than $2,000 a year. 
The truth is that the small farmer, the small business man, the 
teacher, the white collar worker, and the retired citizen trying 
to pay today’s prices on yesterday's pension—all these are in 
serious trouble 

The truth is that in this Government of big men—big 
financially—no one speaks for the little man. 

The truth is that in this government policy abroad has the 
Communists on the run. The truth, unhappily, is not—in the 
Republican President's words—that our “prestige since the 
last world war has never been as high as it is this day.” The 
truth is that it has probably never been lower. 

The truth is that we are losing the military advantage, the 
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economic initiative and the moral leadership. 

The truth is not that we are winning the cold war. The 
truth is that we are losing the cold war. 

Don't misunderstand me. I, for one, am ready to acknowl- 
edge the sincerity of the Republican President's desire for 
peace and happiness for all. But good intentions are not good 
enough and the country is stalled on dead center—stalled in 
the middle of the road—while the world goes whirling by. 
America, which has lifted man to his highest economic state, 
which has saved freedom in war and peace, which saved col- 
lective security, no longer sparks and flames and gives off 
new ideas and initiatives. Our lights are dimmed. We chat 
complacently of this and that while, in Carlyle’s phrase, “death 
and eternity sit glaring.” And I could add that opportunity, 
neglected opportunity, sits glaring too! 

But you cannot surround the future with arms, you cannot 
dominate the racing world by standing still. And I say it is 
time to get up and get moving again. It is time for America 
to be herself again. 

And that’s what this election is all about! 

Here at home we can make good the lost opportunities; we 
can recover the wasted years; we can cross the threshold to 
the new America. 

What we need is a rebirth of leadership—leadership which 
will give us a glimpse of the nobility and vision without -which 
peoples and nations perish. Woodrow Wilson said that “when 
America loses its ardor for mankind it is time to elect a 
Democratic President.” There doesn’t appear to be much ardor 
in America just now for anything, and it's time to elect a 
Democratic Administration and a Democratic Congress, yes, 
and a Democratic Government in every state and local office 
across the land. 

In our hearts we know that the horizons of the new America 
are as endless, its promise as staggering in its richness as the 
unfolding miracle of human knowledge. America renews itself 
with every forward thrust of the human mind. 

We live at a time when automation is ushering in a second 
industrial revolution, and the powers of the atom are about 
to be harnessed for ever greater production. We live at a 
time when even the ancient spectre of hunger is vanishing. 
This is the age of abundance. Never in history has there been 
such an opportunity to show what we can do to improve the 
equality of living now that the terrible, grinding anxieties of 
daily bread, of clothing and shelter, are disappearing. 

With leadership, Democratic leadership, we can do justice 
to our children, we can repair the ravages of time and neglect 
in our schools. We can and we will! 

With leadership, Democratic leadership, we can restore 
the vitality of the American family farm. We can preserve 
the position of small business without injury to the large. We 
can strengthen labor unions and collective bargaining as vital 
institutions in a free economy. We can and our party history 
proves that we will! 

With leadership, Democratic leadership, we can conserve 
our resources of land and forest and water and develop them 
for the benefit of all. We can and the record shows that we 
will! 

With leadership, Democratic leadership, we can rekindle 
the spirit of liberty emblazoned in the bill of rights; we can 
build this new America where the doors of opportunity are 
open equally to all, yes, the doors of our factories and the 
doors of our school rooms. We can make this a land where 
opportunity is founded only on responsibility and freedom on 
faith, and where nothing can smother the lonely defiant spirit 
of the free intelligence. We can, and by our traditions as a 
party we will! 

All these things we can do and we will. But in the interna- 
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tional field the timing is only partially our own. Here the 
“unrepentant minute” once missed, may be missed forever. 
Other forces, growing yearly in potency, dispute with us the 
direction of our times. Here more than anywhere guidance 
and illumination are needed in the terrifying century of the 
hydrogen bomb. Here more than anywhere we must move, 
and rapidly, to repair the ravages of the past four years to 
America’s repute and influence abroad. 

We must move with speed and confidence to reverse the 
spread of communism. We must strengthen the political and 
economic fabric of our alliances. We must launch new pro- 
grams to meet the challenge of the vast social revolution that 
is sweeping the world and turn the violent forces of change 
to the side of freedom. 

We must protect the new nations in the exercise of their 
full independence; and we must help other peoples out of 
Communist or colonial servitude along the hard road to 
freedom. 

And we must place our nation where it belongs in the 
eyes of the world—at the head of the struggle for peace. For 
in this nuclear age peace is no longer a visionary ideal. It has 
become an absolute, imperative, practical necessity. Humanity’s 
long struggle against war has to be won and won now. Yes, 
and I say it can be won. 
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It is time to listen again to our hearts, to speak again our 
ideals, to be again our own great selves. 

There is a spiritual hunger in the world today and it cannot 
be satisfied by material things alone. Our forebears came here 
to worship God. We must not let our aspirations so diminish 
that our worship becomes rather of bigness—bigness of ma- 
terial achievement. 

For a century and a half the Democratic party has been the 
party of respect for people, of reverence for life, of hope for 
each child’s future, of belief that “the highest revelation is 
that God is in every man.” 

Once we were not ashamed in this country to be idealists 
Once we were proud to confess that an American is a man 
who wants peace and believes in a better future and loves his 
fellow man. We must reclaim these great Christian and 
humane ideas. We must dare to say again that the American 
cause is the cause of all mankind. 

If we are to make honest citizens of our hearts we must 
unite them again to the ideals in which they have always 
believed and give those ideals the courage of our tongues. 

Standing as we do here tonight at this great fork of history, 
may we never be silenced, may we never lose our faith in 
freedom and the better destiny of man. 


The Republican National Convention 


KEYNOTE ADDRESS 
By ARTHUR B. LANGLIE, Governor of Washington 
Delivered at the Republican National Convention, San Francisco, California, August 20, 1956 


HAIRMAN KNOWLAND, Governor McKay, my 
fellow Republicans assembled in convention and my 
fellow Americans everywhere: 

One week ago tonight many of us heard the keynote 
speaker at the Democratic National Convention ask mourn- 
fully, again and again, how long, oh America, how long will 
we keep our Republican Administration in office at Wash- 
ington. 

We are met here in San Francisco to answer that question. 

In part, it has already been answered by the very man who 
asked it in Chicago. 

When the American people, watching in their homes, heard 
the chosen spokesman for the Democrat party pour scorn, 
abuse and ridicule on such great public servants as Dwight D. 
Eisenhower and John Foster Dulles, they could remember that 
two Democrat Presidents had been happy to utilize Mr. Dulles’ 
great talents for. diplomacy. 

They could remember that President Roosevelt had called 
on G-neral Eisenhower to accept the tremendous responsibility 
of leading our armies in the great crusade for Europe and that 
President Truman had offered him his party's Presidential 
nomination for 1948. And the American people could see for 
themselves that the only offense these two fine Americans 
have committed, in Democrat eyes, is to be Republicans. 

This is a naked admission that they now are addicted to 
the principle that loyalty to a political party comes ahead of 
devotion to our beloved country. We reject that false concept; 
and so, do I believe, do the overwhelming majority of Ameri- 
can Citizens. 

So the answer to the plaintive question that hovered over 
the Chicago arena, along with the ghosts of the past, is simple. 
The American people will, I believe and I hope, throw the 


Republicans out of office the day when, if ever, they copy the 
Democrats and put the party first and America second. 

And I am sure that I voice the faith of our great President 
and others when I add that our party's purpose in this cam- 
paign is not to “give ‘em hell,” but to give them leadership 

That is why we have assembled in this, the Twenty-sixth 
national convention of the Republican party: We are here to 
pledge to the American people four more years of honest, 
efficient administration of our government by the fine men and 
women who have been called to serve them at Washington 
four more years, four more years of our crusade for a finer 
America in a better world under the competent, steadfast, 
forthright leadership of Dwight D. Eisenhower. 

That crusade began in Chicago four years ago. Some might 
feel that this crusade belongs to us, as members of the Repub 
lican party; this is not the case. Instead, our party is only the 
instrument that gave it voice—and form—and opportunity. 

Against the backdrop of twenty demoralizing years of dis 
cord and defeatism in our public affairs, ending up in flagrant 
corruption, this crusade caught fire with the men and women 
of America. It was they who gave to us the task of leading a 
government dedicated to real peace, real prosperity and real 
progress. It is they who will decide this year whether we are 
to Continue so to serve. 

Now we meet here as Republicans, but at this convention 
we are being watched and listened to by millions of other 
Americans who are vitally concerned in what we say and do. 
It is for them that we speak and work, and it is by them that 
we will be judged. 

Tonight, after some three and a half years of national 
leadership, we welcome this opportunity to come before you 
and let you examine the record of the Republican party. We 
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welcome comparison with the opposition, of both our pro- 
grams and our leaders, and we ask to be judged for the future 
by our record in the past three and one-half years. 

For we have come a long way in a short time. There is 
peace in the land, there is well-being in the homes of America, 
and there is renewed faith in our time-honored principles of 
individual freedom and personal responsibility. 

Four years ago we came before the American people and 
asked them to elect us to office. 

We promised to end the costly and fruitless war which was 
taking a tragic toll of our youth. 

We promised to find a way to achieve a solid prosperity 
based upon sound economic principles rather than on the cruel 
trickery of inflation and on the artificial stimulus of war and 
preparation for war. 

We promised to reduce Governmental spending and to re- 
store economy in Government operations—even though it is 
usually unpopular to stop spending money. 

We promised to reduce taxes. 

We promised to keep the country militarily strong—to be 
firm in foreign affairs without beating the drums of war. 

We promised to end favoritism in Government. 

And we promised to reverse the trend toward bigger and 
bigger Government and restore power to the people—where it 
properly belongs. 

The American people knew that we meant to keep our word 
and they did elect us to take charge of the national Govern- 
ment. 

We have kept our promises. 

In the world at large we have done more than just talk 
about peace. We have achieved it. We have worked ior it. 
We have seen Communist military aggression come to a 
complete halt. We have seen a halt, too, in the world’s drift 
toward nuclear war. And we have heard—from the summit of 
Geneva—the voice of the President of the United States pro- 
claim his country’s dedication to peace in words and in ways 
understood and respected in every corner of this earth. 

Let me be perfectly clear. Neither 1 nor any responsible 
Republican pretends that all danger to peace has been banished 
from this earth. Dangers continue. Challenges multiply. This 
is the very nature of the world in which we live. 

What is important, however, is that we have seen these 
dangers, in their most awful forms, lessen rather than grow. 
We have seen these challenges met instead of evaded. We have 
seen—in great part as a result of our own conduct—the leaders 
of world communism forced to renounce some of their old 
ways, forced to search for new devices, economic and political, 
and to pursue their ends. These statements of fact could never 
have been made before. 

Meanwhile at home we have reduced spending without 
sacrificing essential services. We have brought efficiency into 
government, though there is yet much to be done. We have 
checked the runaway inflation we inherited from the previous 
Administration. We have reduced taxes by seven and a half 
billion dollars a year. And the truth is the reductions have 
benefited all the people of America. Favoritism and “cronyism” 
in government are now a thing of the past. 

We have built new programs to fortify our farm economy. 
And here let us keep history straight. The decline in farm 
prices began right after World War II. Prices kept going 
down until the Korean War. Even before that war was over 
they started down again. By the time this Republican Admin- 
istration took office the bottom was falling out. Quickly we 
shored up the falling prices. Flexible price supports took hold 
with the 1955 harvest. Under the new Republican laws—in 
the first six months of 1956—average farm prices steadied 
and then went up. They are still going up. 
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This action on the farm front means two important—very 
important things. First, in working out its farm program, the 
Republican Administration has scorned the practices of ex- 
pediency that have ruled in the past. And the American farmer 
today can once again look forward to raising his crops for his 
markets instead of for government warehouses. And he can 
once again look forward to parity generated by markets, not 
battlefields. 

What have Republican policies meant in the plants and 
in the factories of our nation? They have helped provide more 
than 66,000,000 jobs—the greatest number in our nation’s 
history. And they have rewarded working men and women 
with the highest peace-time wages in our country. 

What have Republican policies meant for the small busi- 
ness man? They have meant vigorous and sustained help. We 
have created the first peacetime agency dedicated exclusively 
to the problems of small business. In the course of three years 
this agency has extended loans to small business totaling more 
than 250 million dollars. And in the course of these same three 
years, small business has received more than 15 billion dollars 
in defense spending. 

Three weeks ago a special Cabinet meeting in Washington 
prepared fourteen recommendations for further actions to aid 
small business. And their proposals include: greater tax reduc- 
tions, still greater government purchasing from small business, 
and strengthening of the protective force of our anti-trust 
legislation. 

Now what about civil rights? We have witnessed the great- 
est gains in civil rights achieved over a period of eighty years. 
We have not given mere lip service. We have acted. We 
have acted in every area of the Excutive branch, in government 
contracts, and in the District of Columbia. We have acted in 
ways that have no precedent in the record of previous admin- 
istrations. And we have acted with one end in view: to realize 
—in fact, not just in campaign promises—equality of oppor- 
tunity and the rights of full citizenship for all Americans 
regardless of race, color, or creed. 

This, briefly, is the record of the progress our crusade has 
achieved in less than four short years. How has it come about? 
What have the Republican party and President Eisenhower 
brought to our government that was so lacking during the 
twenty years that had gone before? 

First of all, as President of the United States, we have a 
man who gives dignity to that high office. 

A man who knows how to respect those who disagree with 
him. 

A man who knows how to enlist the help of some of the 
most able people in America to support his leadership and give 
freely of their talents to serve their country. 

: man who knows how to win the respect of people in other 
lands. 

And how to exemplify the qualities of character, leadership, 
and citizenship that really make America strong, and above 
all else, how to provide the moral and spiritual leadership by 
the example of his own acts. 

What the Republican party has brought to Washington is 
return to government by principle and a unity of purpose 
which distinguishes it from those who this year seek to displace 
us from national office. So let us look for a moment at the 
nature of our party and contrast it with that of our opponents. 

We stand for the principle of equal justice for all. We stand 
for equality of opportunity for all our people. 

We know that change is constant in America and in the 
world. And we are willing to give the leadership in making 
changes that are good, but we have the courage to reject 
changes that are dangerous and unsound. 

Our concern is for the individual, in his home and family, 
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in his education, in his work, in his well-being; and we cherish 
for him his God-given right to develop himself and accomplish 
as much as his creator has given him the strength, wisdom, 
faith and courage to achieve. 

We reject the idea that any American is a “common” man. 
No man is “common” and no man is “average” in the sight 
of God. This is the faith on which we base our party's historic 
mission for human freedom. 

What, by contrast, then, have our political opponents to 
offer? 

The Democrat party is a party of many divisions. It is a 
party of sectionalism and factionalism. It stands for one thing 
in the South, another in the North. Under the same roof, this 
party has some of the leaders of organized labor and some of 
the bitterest, most reactionary enemies of the men and women 
who toil in our factories. It has northern liberals who mili- 
tantly champion civil rights—up to a certain point—and it 
has others who abhor civil rights like a plague. They have 
nationalistic hotheads who rattle their sabers at every oppor- 
tunity, disturb friendly relations with other nations, and they 
have timid souls who attack and criticize the Administration 
and accuse us of risking war whenever we act firmly and effec- 
tively to prevent war. 

This party, in short, is a coalition of antagonistic factions 
who periodically get together just long enough to try to get 
themselves elected. They spent twenty years trying to imple- 
ment their inconsistent concepts and wound up with an 
appalling record of mismanagement and corruption. Naturally, 
there was a complete loss of the public’s respect for and con- 
fidence in the highest office in the land. The Democrats left 
us a staggering national debt, a greatly reduced value of the 
dollar, a colossal bureaucracy, and vastly increased taxes. 

The Democrat party was responsible for the security of our 
country and of the free world precisely when Communist 
world aggression achieved its maximum success, when the 
nations of Eastern Europe were lost to freedom and when, on 
another continent, China became part of the Communist empire. 

Today this party is as divided on foreign affairs as on every- 
thing else. They have leaders who are devoted to the ideal of 
world cooperation and have isolationists like those who drove 
a great American patriot, Walter George, out of the Senate 
after a lifetime of devoted public service. They are divided 
on education, taxation, immigration, also on almost everything 
else. The only thing on which they can agree is that they 
would like to get back into office. 

For twenty years, this party subsisted only from one crisis 
to another—some real, some imaginary, some fabricated. 

After World War II was over, the Democrats fought to 
keep socialistic war controls over every phase of a free Ameri- 
can life. And, when a Republican Congress restored freedom 
to the people, the Democrats predicted wild and wanton infla- 
tion and economic disaster. But it did not happen. 

After the cutback in military spending which followed 
peace in Korea, the Democrats cried out that a great depression 
was upon us. It did not happen. Instead we began to enjoy the 
greatest prosperity in our entire history. 

The Democrats prophesied the loss of our Allies and the 
collapse of our defenses after the Geneva Conference. Neither 
happened. Instead world peace became more probable and 
the Kremlin more conciliatory, more responsive to our dynamic 
foreign policy. 

The Democrats predicted a major farm disaster in 1956. 
Again it did not happen. 

And recently they pushed the panic button on national 
defense, hoping to make political hay by stampeding the coun- 
try into a typical Democrat crash defense program. They were 
trying to dispute from the political arena the experience and 
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knowledge of the one man, above all others, who knows best 
what he is talking about—the Commander in Chief, the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 

The truth is we have a better balanced fighting force today 
and a greater striking power for defense than ever before. 

When we began our crusade four years ago, the Democrats 
warned that we could not cut the Federal budget and increase 
the national income. Yet we did it. 

The Democrats argued that we could not reduce Federal 
taxes and balance the budget. Yet we did it. 

The Democrats claimed that we could not relax controls 
and maintain economic stability. Yet we did it. 

And this year the Federal budget is balanced, for the first 
time in years, with a surplus of nearly two billion dollars. And 
we did it. 

America stands today as the richest, freest, finest country 
in the world. We live in a land of abundance, a land rich in 
resources. We are a prosperous people—yet these material 
“things” are not the real source of our strength as a nation. 
Greater than our physical abundance is the youth and vigor 
of our people. More meaningful than our material wealth is 
the richness of our idealism and our faith in God. The con- 
tinuance of our crusade—and the continued progress of our 
nation—depend upon our maintaining the power of these 
moral and spiritual drives which shine through and inspire our 
growth and progress. 

Can we accept fully the opportunities and the challenges 
that lie ahead of this mighty nation? Can we create the en- 
vironment, the atmosphere in which the spirit of men and 
women, and boys and girls and children yet unborn can grow? 

In short, have we the moral and spiritual fiber to live with 
the prosperity we have created? 

The greatest of our Presidents have always been men with 
faith in God, men who turned to Him for guidance and help. 
Almost 100 years ago Abraham Lincoln spoke as follows to 
his friends and neighbors as he prepared to leave Springfield, 
Ill, to assume the Presidency. 

This is what he said: 

“I know not how soon I shall see you again,” he said. “A 
duty devolves upon me which is perhaps greater than that 
which rested upon any other man since the days of Washing- 
ton. He never would have succeeded except for the aid of 
Divine Providence upon which he at all times relied 

“I feel,” said Lincoln, “that I cannot succeed without the 
same divine aid which sustained him and on that same 
Almighty Being I place my reliance for support and I hope 
you my friends will all pray that I may receive that divine 
assistance without which,” said Lincoln, “I cannot succeed, but 
with which success is certain.” 

Four years ago next January, President Eisenhower imme 
diately after he took the oath of office asked millions of Ameri- 
cans to join with him in prayer to Almighty God, that he 
and those associated with him might be guided in their de 
cisions for the good of all of the people. 

We can grow in strength and stature in this country of 
ours. We can fully qualify as the nation whose mission it is 
to bring peace and prosperity to a shattered and divided world, 
but we must be true to our spiritual inspiration. 

We can—with patience, truth, dignity and humility—grad 
ually bring to this world love where hate now abides. We can 
supplant fear with faith and install happiness for despair 

We Americans have been richly endowed, and we must 
remind ourselves from time to time whence our blessings 
come, and for what great purpose they should be enjoyed 

Finally, our spiritual blessings are America’s real heritage 
a heritage for which we stand in great debt to those who have 


gone before us and to Almighty God. 
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VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


The Suez Canal 


REPORT TO THE NATION BY JOHN FOSTER DULLES, SECRETARY OF STATE 
Broadcast from the office of the President, Washington, D. C., August 3, 1956 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER 

Good evening, citizens. 

All of us, of course, appreciate the tremendous importance 
of the Suez Canal. Its continuous and effective operation is 
vital to the economies of our country, indeed, to the economies 
of almost all of the countries of the world. 

So all of us were vastly disturbed when Colonel Nasser a 
few days ago declared that Egypt intended to nationalize the 
Suez Canal Company. At that moment, Secretary Dulles was 
in South America. But as soon as he returngd, and because of 
his great experience, his wisdom in this king of affair, he went 
at my request to London to confer with our g3ritish and French 
friends concerning a proper course of actior 

This noon he returned. Because of the ijformation he has, 
and the background he can give you, I instaftly asked the tele- 
vision industry to give him a few minutes this evening to ex- 
plain to you what he can, this evening and give you a report 
on what he has been talking about im London. 


SECRETARY DULLES: 

Mr. President, I greatly appreciate what you've said and 
this opportunity to speak here from the White House about 
this dangerous and critical Suez situation, and to tell the 
American people with some background, the kind of thing I 
have been reporting to you by cable from London and then 
which we talked over personally here at the White House this 
afternoon 

Now this trouble about the Suez Canal started about a week 
ago when President Nasser announced that he was going to 
take over the operation of the Suez Canal. And at that time he 
tried to seize the moneys and the property and the personnel of 
this Universal Suez Canal Company, which is the operating 
company of that canal. 

Now this act by President Nasser goes far beyond a mere 
attempt by a government to nationalize companies and proper- 
ties within its territory which are not international in char- 
acter, because the Suez Canal and the operating company are 
international in character. 

Now let me speak first a little background about the Suez 
Canal. That's an international waterway which was built by 
the Universal Suez Canal Company with international funds 
about a century ago. And then, in the year 1888 all of the 
great powers that were principally concerned with that canal 
made a treaty providing that the Suez Canal shall be open at 
all times, in war as well as in peace, to the shipping of all na- 
tions on free and equal terms. 

Egypt is a party to that treaty and has repeatedly recognized 
it. And, indeed, only a couple of years ago, President Nasser, 
himself, reaffirmed the allegiance of Egypt to that treaty. In 
all the world there is no international waterway as fully inter- 
nationalized as is the Suez Canal. 

Now let me talk about the Universal Suez Canal Company. 
That's the company that originally built the canal and which, 
since 1888, when the canal was built, has been the means of 
assuring that the canal would in fact be operated as a free and 
open international waterway as pledged by the 1888 treaty. 

That company itself is a company of an international char- 
acter. Registered in Egypt, it operates under a franchise given 
it by the Government of Egypt. Shareholders are of many 





nationalities, the board of directors is international and the 
canal work—the building of the canal and the keeping of it in 
good repair—is supervised by an international body of en- 
gineers. 

The job of that company is to see that the canal is open 
at all hours to the passage of all vessels of all the nations. This 
means it has to keep the canal in good operating condition; it 
has to provide qualified pilots for the transit of the ships 
through the canal and it must organize and direct the two-way 
shipping, which is a rather complicated affair because it's 
very crowded and it’s a canal of over 100 miles long and 
during most of the way ships cannot pass each other so there 
is danger of collision. And the organizing of this thing is a 
very complicated business. 

Now here are a few very interesting statistics that I've put 
down. In 1955, 14,666 ships passed through the canal. They 
had a tonnage of over 115,000,000. They flew the flags of 
more than forty different nations. They cafried the products of 
all the world. 

There are 187 pilots. They are from thirteen nations—fifty- 
six French, fifty-two British, thirty-two Egyptian, fourteen 
Dutch, eleven Norwegian, and so on. Two of the pilots are 
Americans. 

It is, by far, the world’s greatest highway. It has nearly three 
times the trafic that goes through the Panama Canal, where 
you and I were, Mr. President, just last week. ; 

Now, why did President Nasser suddenly decide to take 
over this operation of the Suez Canal? Now, he’s told us about 
that in a long speech that he made. 

And in that speech he didn’t for a moment suggest that 
Egypt would be able to operate the canal better than it was 
being operated, so as to assure better the rights that were 
granted under the 1888 treaty. The basic reason he gave was 
that if he took over this canal it would enhance the prestige 
of Egypt. 

He said that Egypt was determined to score one triumph 
after another, in order to enhance what he called the grandeur 
of Egypt. And he coupled his action with statements about 
his ambition to extend his influence from the Atlantic to the 
Persian Gulf. 

And also he said that by seizing the Suez Canal he would 
strike a blow at what he called Western imperialism. And he 
thought also that he could exploit the canal so as to produce 
bigger revenues for Egypt, and so to retaliate for the failure of 
the United States and Britain to give Egypt the money to 
enable it to get started on this $1,000,000,000-plus Aswan 
Dam. 

Now President Nasser’s speech made it absolutely clear that 
his seizure of the canal company was an angry act of retalia- 
tion against fancied grievances. No one reading that speech 
can doubt for a moment that the canal, under the Egyptian 
operation, would be used not to carry out the 1888 treaty 
better but to promote the political and economic ambitions of 
Egypt, and what, as I say, President Nasser calls the grandeur 
of Egypt. 

Now, of course, the government of a free and independent 
country which Egypt is—and we want to have it always that— 
should seek to promote by all proper means the welfare of its 
people. And President Nasser has done quite a lot of good 
in that respect. 
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But it is inadmissible that a waterway internationalized by 
treaty which is required for the livelihood of a score or more 
of nations should be exploited by one country for purely selfish 
purposes. And that the operating agency which has done so 
well in handling the Suez Canal in accordance with the 1888 
treaty should be struck down by a national act of vengefulness. 

To permit this to go unchallenged would be to encourage a 
breakdown of the international fabric upon which the security 
and the well-being of all peoples depend. 

And the question, Mr. President, as we've agreed, is not 
whether something should be done about this Egyptian act— 
but what should be done about it. 

Now, there were some people who counseled immediate 
forcible action by the governments which felt themselves 
most directly affected. This, however, would have been con- 
trary to the principles of the United Nations Charter and 
would undoubtedly have led to widespread violence endanger- 
ing the peace of the world. 

At London, we decided upon a different approach. We de- 
cided to call together in conference the nations most directly 
involved with a view to seeing whether agreement could not 
be regched upon an adequate and dependable international 
administration of the canal on terms which would respect and 
generously respect, all the legitimate rights of Egypt. 

So today, the British Government is calling a conference 
of twenty-four nations to be held on August 16. These twenty- 
four nations consist of three groups of eight. 

First of all, the eight nations which are party to the 1888 
treaty—this includes the Soviet Union and Egypt. 

Then, in the second group, there are eight other countries, 
not included in the foregoing category, whose citizens own the 
greatest volume of traffic that goes through the canal. 

And then as a third group—there are eight other countries 
not included in the foregoing categories, whose pattern of in- 
ternational trade shows a special high degree of dependence 
upon the canal. 

These nations that are invited are truly representative and 
have a broad geographical and cultural diversification. 

We believe that out of this conference will come a plan for 
the international operation of the canal which will give as- 
surance that the objectives of the 1888 treaty will in fact be 
realized and that the canal will continue to be operated by 
those who feel that it is their duty to serve the international 
community—and not to serve the special interests of any one 
nation. 

This plan should both give security to the nations princip- 
ally concerned with the canal and also fully protect the legiti- 
mate interests of Egypt. Egypt, we believe, should be ade- 
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quately represented on this operating authority and be assured, 
also, of a fair and reasonable income for the use of the pro- 
perty, because the canal, although it is internationalized, is on 
Egyptian territory. 

There is every desire that Egypt shall be treated with the 
utmost fairness. And, also, the owners and the employes of 
the now dispossessed Universal Canal Company should also, of 
course, be fairly treated. 

If these principles are accepted by the conference, then we 
believe that they will also be accepted by Egypt. 

As you know, Mr. President, it is one thing for a nation to 
defy just one or two other nations. But it’s quite a different 
thing to defy the considered and sober judgment of many 
nations—nations which had treaty rights in the canal, and 
which in large part depend for their economic livelihood upon 
the operation of the canal in accordance with the 1888 treaty. 

Now, I've been asked, “what will we do if the conference 
fails?” My answer to that is that we are not thinking in terms 
of the conference's failing. But I can say this: we have given 
no commitments at any time as to what the United States 
would do in that unhappy contingency. 

I repeat, we assume, Mr. President—with you—that the 
conference will not fail, but will succeed. And I believe that 
by the conference we will invoke moral forces which are 
bound to prevail. 

Mr. President, you and I have often talked about our Declar- 
ation of Independence, with the principles that are set forth in 
that great document. And one of those principles is that to 
which the founders pledged themselves—that they would pay 
a decent respect for the opinions of mankind. 

I believe, Mr. President, that most people pay decent res- 
pect for the opinions of mankind, when they're soberly, care- 
fully and deliberately formulated. And because I believe that, I 
am confident that out of this conference will come a judgment 
of such moral force that we can be confident that the Suez 
Canal will go on as it has for the last 100 years, for the years 
in the future to serve in peace the interests of mankind. 


PRESIDENT EISENHOWER: Mr. Secretary, I think that 
everybody who hears you this evening will be certain you 
carried out this latest assignment in accordance with the 
principle which has always activated you—to uphold the in- 
terests of the United States in the international field with due 
regard for fairness to every other nation and with the objective 
of promoting peace in the world. 
Thank you very much indeed, Mr. Dulles. 


MR. DULLES: Thank you, Sir. 


The Republican National Convention 


ACCEPTANCE ADDRESS 
By DWIGHT D. EISENHOWER, President of the United States 
Delwered at the Republican National Convention, San Francisco, California, August 23, 1956 


HAIRMAN MARTIN, delegates and alternates to this 
great convention, distinguished guests and my fellow 
Americans wherever they may be in this broad land. 

I should first tell you that I have no words in which to 
express the gratitude that Mrs. Eisenhower and I feel for the 
warmth of your welcome, the cordiality you extended to us 
and to the members of our family—our son and daughter, 
my brothers and their wives—touches our hearts deeply. 


Thank you very much, indeed. 


I thank you additionally and personally for the high honor 
you have accorded me in entrusting me once more with your 
nomination for the Presidency. And I should like to say that 
it is a great satisfaction to me that the team of individuals 
you selected in 1952 you've selected to keep intact for this 
campaign. 

I am not here going to attempt a eulogy of Mr. Nixon. 
You have heard his qualifications described in the past several 
days. I merely want to say this: that whatever dedication to 
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country, loyalty and patriotism and great ability can do for 
America, he will do—and that I know. 


RECALLS LINCOLN’Ss WorDS 


Ladies and gentlemen, when Abraham Lincoln was nomi- 
nated in 1860, and a committee brought the news to him at 
his home in Springfield, Ill, his reply was two sentences 
long. Then, while his friends and neighbors waited in the 
street, and while bonfires lit up the May evening, he said 
simply, “And now I will not longer defer the pleasure of 
taking you, and each of you, by the hand.” 

I wish I could do the same—speak two sentences, and then 
take each of you by the hand, all of you who are in sound 
of my voice. If I could do so, I would first thank you individu- 
ally for your confidence and your trust. Then, as I am sure 
Lincoln did as he moved among his friends in the light of 
the bonfires, we could pause and talk a while about the 
questions that are uppermost in your minds. 

I am sure that one topic would dominate all the rest. That 
topic is: the future. 

This is a good time to think about the future, for this 
convention is celebrating its one hundredth anniversary. 
And a centennial is an occasion not just for recalling the 
inspiring past, but even more for looking ahead to the 
demanding future 

Just as on New Year's Day we instinctively think, “J 
wonder where I will be a year from now,” so it is quite 
natural for the Republican party to ask today, “What will 
happen, not just in the coming election, but even 100 years 
from now?" 

My answer is this: If we and our successors are as coura- 
geous and forward-looking and as militantly determined, 
here under the Klieg lights of the twentieth century, as 
Abraham Lincoln and his associates were in the bonfire light 
of the nineteenth, the Republican party will continue to grow 
in the confidence and affection of the American people, not 
only to November next, but indeed to and beyond, its second 
centennial 

Now, of course, in this convention setting you and I are 
momentarily more interested in November, 1956, than in 
056. But the point is this: Our policies are right today only 
as they are designed to stand the test of tomorrow. 

The great Norwegian, Henrik Ibsen, once wrote: 

I hold that man is in the right who is most clearly in 
league with the future.” 

Today I want to demonstrate the truth of a single proposi- 
tion 

The Republican party is the party of the future. 

I hold that the Republican party and platform are right 
in 1956, because they are “most closely in league with the 
future.” And for this reason the Republican party and pro- 
gram are and will be decisively approved by the American 
people in 1956 

My friends, I have just made a very flat statement for 
victory for the Republican party in November. And I believe 
it from the bottom of my heart, but what I say is based upon 
certain assumptions and those assumptions must become true 
if the prediction I make is to be valid. 

And that is this: that every American who believes as we 
do—the Republicans, the independents, the straight-thinking 
Democrats must carry the message of the record and the 
pledges that we have made and here make to all the people 
in the land. 

We must see as we do our civic duty that not only do we 
vote but that everybody is qualified to vote—that everybody 
registers, then everybody goes to the polls in November. 





VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


‘HERE IS THE TASK’ 


Here is the task—not only for the Republican National 
Committee, for the women’s organizations, for the citizen's 
organizations, for the so-called Youth For Eisenhower—every- 
body that bears this message in his heart must carry it to the 
country. In that way we will win. 

And which reminds me, my friends, there are only a few 
days left for registering in a number of our states. That is 
one thing you cannot defer. The records show that our 
registration as compared to former years at this time is way 
down across the land—registration across the board. 

Let's help the American Heritage, let's help the Boy Scouts, 
let's help everybody to get people out and registered to vote. 

Now of special relevance, and to me particularly gratifying, 
is the fact that the country’s young people show a consistent 
preference for this Administration. After all, let us not forget 
these young people are America’s future. Parenthetically, may 
I say I shall never cease to hope that the several states will 
give them the voting privilege at a somewhat earlier age than 
is now generally the case. 

Now, the first reason of the five I shall give you why the 
Republican party is the party of the future is this: 

Because it is the party of long-range principle, not short- 
term expediency. 


‘No WAY TO RUN GOVERNMENT 


One of my predecessors is said to have observed that in 
making his decisions he had to operate like a football quarter- 
back—he. could not very well call the next play until he saw 
how the last play turned out. Well, that may be a good way 
to run a football team, but in these times it is no way to run 
a government. 

Now why is it so important that great government programs 
be based upon principle rather than upon shifting political 
opportunism? 

It is because what government does affects profoundly the 
daily lives and plans of every person in the country. If gov- 
ernmental action is without the solid guidelines of enduring 
principle, national policies flounder in confusion. And more 
than this, the millions of individuals, families and enterprises, 
whose risk-taking and planning for the future are our coun- 
try’s very life force, are paralyzed by uncertainty, diffidence 
and indecision. 

Change based on principle is progress. Constant change 
without principle becomes chaos. 

I shall give you several examples of rejecting expediency in 
favor of principle. 

First, the farm issue. 

Expediency said: “Let's do something in a hurry—anything 
—even multiply our price-depressing surpluses at the risk 
of making the problem twice as bad next year—just so we 
can get through this year.” 

People who talk like that do not care about principle, and 
do not know farmers. The farmer deals every day in basic 
principles of growth and life. His product must be planned, 
and cultivated, and harvested over a long period. He has to 
figure not just a year at a time but over cycles and spans of 
years, as to his soil, his water, his equipment, the strains of 
his stock—and the strains on his income. 

And so, for this man of principle, we have designed our 
program of principle. In it, we recognize that we have received 
from our forebears a rich legacy: our continent's basic resource 
of soil. We are determined that, through such measures as 
the soil bank and the great plains program, this legacy shall 
be handed on to our children even richer than we received it. 
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We are equally determined that farm prices and income, 
which were needlessly pushed down under surpluses—sur- 
pluses induced first by war and then by unwise political action 
that was stubbornly and recklessly prolonged, shall in the 
coming months and years get back on a genuinely healthy 
basis. 

This improvement must continue until a rightful share of 
our prosperity is permanently enjoyed by agriculture—on 
which our very life depends. 

A second example: labor relations. 

Expediency said: “When a major labor dispute looms, the 
Government must do something—anything—to settle the 
dispute even before the parties have finished negotiating. Get 
an injunction. Seize the steel mills. Appoint a board. Knock 
their heads together.” ‘ 

Principle says: “Free collective bargaining without Gov- 
ernment interference is the cornerstone of American philos- 
ophy of labor-management relations.” 

If the Government charges impatiently into every major 
dispute, the negotiations between parties will become a 
pointless preliminary farce, while everyone waits around to 
see what the Government will do. This Administration has 
faith in the rightness of the collective bargaining principle. 
It believes in the maturity of both labor and business leaders, 
and in their determination to do what is best not only for 
their own side but for the country as a whole. 

The results: for the first time in our history a complete 
steel contract was negotiated and signed without direct Gov- 
ernment intervention, and the last three and a half years have 
witnessed one of the most remarkable periods of labor peace 
on record. 

CONCENTRATING POWER 


Another example: concentration of power in Washington. 

Expediency said: “We cannot allow our fine new ideas to 
be at the mercy of fifty-one separate state and territorial 
Legislatures. It is so much easier to plan, finance and direct all 
major projects from Washington.” 

Principle says: “Geographical balance of power is essential 
to our form of free society. If you take the centralization 
short-cut every time something is to be done, you will perhaps 
sometimes get quick action. But there is no perhaps about 
the price you will pay for your impatience: the growth of 
a swollen, bureaucratic, monster government in Washington, 
in whose shadow our state and local governments will ul- 
timately wither and die.” 

And so we stemmed the heedless stampede to Washington. 
We made a special point to build up state activities, state 
finances, and state prestige. 

Our founding fathers showed us how the Federa! Govern- 
ment could exercise its undoubted responsibility for leader- 
ship, while still stopping short of the kind of interference 
that deadens local vigor, variety, initiative and imagination. 

So today we say to our young people: the party of their 
future will pass along to you undamaged the unique system 
of division of authority which has proved so successful in 
reconciling our oldest ideas of personal freedom with the 
twentieth-century need for decisiveness in action. 

My second reason for saying that the Republican party is 
the party of the future is this: it is the party which concen- 
trates on the facts and issues of today and tomorrow, not 
the facts and issues of yesterday. 


NOTES DEPRESSION ‘VICTORIES’ 


More than twenty years ago, our opponents found in the 
problems of the depression a battleground on which they 
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scored many political victories. Now economic cycles have not 
been eliminated. Still, the world has moved on from the 
Nineteen Thirties: good times have supplanted depression, 
new techniques for checking serious recess ave been 
learned and tested and a whole new array of problems has 
sprung up. But their obsession with the depression still blinds 
many of our opponents to the insistent demands of today. 

The present and future are bringing new kinds of challenge 
to Federal and local governments: water supply, highways, 
health, housing, power development, and peaceful uses of 
atomic energy. With two-thirds of us living in big cities, 
questions of urban organization and redevelopment must be 
given high priority. Highest of all, perhaps, will be the priority 
of first-class education to meet the demands of our swiftly 
growing school-age population. 

The party of the young and all ages says: Let us quit 
fighting the battles of the past and let us all turn our attention 
to these problems of the present and future, on which the 
long-term well-being of our people so urgently depends. 

Third: The Republican party is the party of the future 
because it is the party that draws people together, not drives 
them apart. 

Our party despises the technique of witting group against 
group for cheap politica! advantage. Republicans view as a 
central principle of conduct—not just as a phrase on nickels 
and dimes—that old motto of ours: “E Pluribus Unum"—"“Out 
of Many—One.” 

Our party as far back as 1856 began establishing a record 
of bringing together, as its largest element, the working people 
and small farmers, as well as the smal! business men. It 
attracted minority groups, scholars and writers, not to mention 
reformers of all kinds, free-soilers, independent Democrats, 
conscience Whigs, barn-burners, “soft hunkers,” teetotallers, 
vegetarians and transcendentalists! 

Now, 100 years later, the Republican party is again the 
rallying point for Americans of all callings, ages, races and 
incomes. They see in its broad, forward-moving, straight- 
down-the-road, fighting program the best promise for their 
own steady progress toward a bright future. Some opponents 
have tried to call this a “one-interest party.” Indeed it is a 
one-interest party; and that one interest is the interest of every 
man, woman and child in America! And most surely as long 
as the Republican party continues to be this kind of a one 
interest party—a one-universal-interest party—it will continue 
to be the party of the future. 

And now the fourth reason: The Republican party is the 
party of the future because it is the party through which 
the many things that still need doing will soonest be done 
and will be done by enlisting the fullest energies of free, 
creative, individual people. 

Republicans have proved that it is possible for a govern- 
ment to have a warm, sensitive concern for the everyday 
needs of people, while steering clear of the paternalistic “big- 
brother-is-watching-you” kind of interference. The individual 
—and especially the idealistic young person—has no faith in 
a tight Federal monopoly on problem-solving. He seeks and 
deserves opportunity for himself and every other person who 
is burning to participate in putting right the wrongs of the 
world. 

In our time of prosperity and progress, one thing we 
must always be on guard against is smugness. True, things 
are going well; but there are thousands of things still to be 
done. There are still enough needless sufferings to be cured, 
enough injustices to be erased to provide careers for all the 
young crusaders we can produce or find. 
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We want them all! Republicans, independents, discerning 
Democrats, come on in and help. 

One hundred years ago the Republican party was created 
in a devout belief in equal justice and equal opportunity for 
all in a nation of free men and women. 

What is more, the Republican party's record on social 
justice rests, not on words and promises, but on accomplish- 
ment. The record shows that a wide range of quietly effective 
actions, conceived in understanding and good will for all, has 
brought about more genuine—and often voluntary—progress 
toward equal justice and opportunity in the last three years 
than was accomplished in all the previous twenty put together. 

Elimination of various kinds of discrimination in the armed 
services, the District of Columbia, and among the employes 
of government contractors provides specific examples of this 
progress. In this work, incidentally, no one has been more 
effective and more energetic than our Vice President, who is 
head of one of the great committees in this direction. 

Now, in all existing kinds of discrimination there is much 
to do. We must insure a fair chance to such people as mature 
workers who have trouble getting jobs, older citizens with 
problems of health, housing, security and recreation, migratory 
farm laborers and physically-handicapped workers. We have 
with us, also, problems involving American Indians, low- 
income farmers and laborers, women who sometimes do not 
get equal pay for equal work, small businessmen, and em- 
ployers and workers in areas which need special assistance 
for redevelopment. 


BUSINESS AID NOTED 


Specific new programs of action are being pushed for all 
of these, the most recent being a new fourteen-point program 
for -mall business men which was announced early in August. 
And the everyday well-being of people is being advanced on 
many other fronts. This is being done, not by paternalistic 
regimentation. It is done by clear cut, aggressive Federal 
leadership and by releasing the illimitable resources and drives 
of our millions of self-reliant individuals and our thousands 
of private organizations of every conceivable kind and size— 
each of these is consecrated to the task of meeting some 
human need, curing some human evil, or enriching some 
human experience. 

Finally, a party of the future must be completely dedicated 
to peace, as indeed must all Americans. For without peace 
there is no future. 

It was in the light of this truth that the United States 
proposed its atoms-for-peace plan in 1953, and since then has 
done so much to make this new science universally available 
to friendly nations in order to promote human welfare. We 
have agreements with more than thirty nations for research 
reactors, and with seven for power reactors, while many others 
are under consideration. Twenty thousand kilograms of nuclear 
fuel have been set aside for the foreign programs. 

In the same way, we have workd unceasingly for the pro- 
motion of effective steps in disarmament so that the labor of 
men could with confidence be devoted to their own improve- 
ment rather than wasted in the building of engines of 
destruction. 

No one is more aware than I that it is the young who 
fight the wars, and it is the young who give up years of 
their lives to military training and service. It is not enough 
that their elders promise “peace in our time”: it must be 
peace in their time too, and in their children’s time; indeed, 
my friends, there is only one real peace now, and that is 
peace for all time. 

Now there are three imperatives of peace—three require- 
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ments that the prudent man must face with unblinking realism. 

The first imperative is the elementary necessity of main- 
taining our own national strength—moral, economic and 
military. 

It is still my conviction, as I wrote in 1947: 

“The compelling necessities of the moment leave us no 
alternative to the maintenance of real and respectable strength 
—not only in our moral rectitude and our economic power, 
but in terms of adequate military preparedness.” 

During the past three and one-half years, our military 
strength has been constantly augmented, soberly and intel- 
ligently. Our country has never before in peacetime been so 
well prepared militarily. So long as the world situation re- 
quires, our security must be vigorously sustained. 

Our economic power, as everyone knows, is displaying a 
capacity for growth which is both rapid and sound, even 
while supporting record military budgets. We must keep it 
growing. 

But moral strength is also essential. Today we are com- 
peting for men’s hearts, and minds, and trust all over the 
world. In such a competition, what we are at home and what 
we do at home is even more important than what we say 
abroad. Here again, my friends, we find constructive work 
for each of us. What each of us does, how each of us acts has 
an influence on this question. 

Now the second imperative of peace is collective security. 

We live in a shrunken world, a world in which oceans are 
crossed in hours, a world in which a single-minded despotism 
menaces the scattered freedoms of scores of struggling inde- 
pendent nations. To insure the combined strength of friendly 
nations is for all of us an elementary matter of self-preserva- 
tion—as elementary as having a stout militia in the days of 
the flintlock. 


HELP FOR OTHER NATIONS 


Again the strength I speak of is not military strength alone. 
The heart of the collective security principle is the idea of 
helping other nations to realize their own potentialities— 
political, economic and military. The strength of the free 
world lies not in cementing the free worlds into a second 
monolithic mass to compete with that of the Communists. It 
lies rather in the unity that comes of the voluntary association 
of nations which, however diverse, are developing their own 
capacities and asserting their own national destinies in a 
world of freedom and of mutual respect. 

There can be no enduring peace for any nation while other 
nations suffer privation, oppression, and a sense of injustice 
and despair. In our modern world, it is madness to suppose 
that there could be an island of tranquillity and prosperity 
in a sea of wretchedness and frustration. For America’s sake, 
as well as the world’s, we must measure up to the challenge of 
the second imperative: the urgent need for mutual economic 
and military cooperation among the free nations, sufficient to 
deter or repel aggression wherever it may threaten. 

But even this is no longer enough. 

We are in the era of the thermonuclear bomb that can 
obliterate cities and can be delivered across continents. With 
such weapons, war has become, not just tragic, but preposterous. 
With such weapons, there can be no victory for anyone. 
Plainly the objective now must be to see that such a war does 
not occur at all. 

And so the third imperative of peace is this: without for a 
moment relaxing our internal and collective defenses, we 
must actively try to bridge the great chasm that separates us 
from the peoples under Communist rule. In those regions are 
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millions of individual human beings who have been our 
friends, and who themselves have sincerely wanted peace 
and freedom, throughout so much of our mutual history. 

Now for years the Iron Curtain was impenetrable. Our 
people were unable to talk to these individuals behind the 
curtain, or travel among them, or share their arts or sports, 
or invite them to see what life is like in a free democracy, or 
even get acquainted in any way. What future was there in 
such a course, except greater misunderstanding and an ever 
deepening division in the world? 


SEES GAIN IN EXCHANGES 


Of course, goodwill from our side can do little to reach 
these peoples unless there is some new spirit of conciliation 
on the part of the Governments controlling them. Now, at 
last, there appear to be signs that some small degree of 
friendly intercourse among peoples may be permitted. We are 
beginning to be able—cautiously and with our eyes open— 
to encourage some interchange of ideas, of books, magazines, 
students, tourists, artists, radio programs, technical experts, 
religious leaders and governmental officials. The hope is, little 
by little, mistrust based on falsehoods will give way to inter- 
national understanding based on truth. 

Now as this development gradually comes about, it will 
not seem futile for young people to dream of a brave and 
new and shining world, or for older people to feel that they 
can in fact bequeath to their children a better inheritance 
than that which was their own. Science and technology, 
labor-saving methods, management, labor organization, educa- 
tion, medicine—and not least, politics and government—all 
these have brought within our grasp a world in which back- 
breaking toil and longer hours will not be necessary. 

Travel all over the world, to learn to know our brothers 
abroad, will be fast and cheap. The fear and pain of crippling 
disease will be greatly reduced. The material things that 
make life interesting and pleasant will be available to every- 
one. Leisure, together with educational and recreational facili- 
ties, will be abundant, so that all can develop the life of 
the spirit, of reflection, of religion, of the arts, of the full 
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realization of the good things of the world. And political 
wisdom will ensure justice and harmony. 

This picture of the future brings to mind a little story. 

A Government worker, when he first arrived in Washing- 
ton in 1953, was passing the National Archives Building in 
a taxi, where he saw this motto carved on one of its pedestals: 
“What is past is prologue.” He had heard that Washington 
cab drivers were noted for knowing all the Washington 
answers, so he asked the driver about the motto. “Oh, that,” 
said the driver. “That's just bureaucrat talk. What it really 
means is—you ain't seen nothing yet.” 

My fellow Americans, the kind of era I have described is 
possible. Bur it will not be attained by revolution. It will not 
be attained by the sordid politics of pitting group against 
group. It will be brought about by the ambitions and judg- 
ments and inspirations and darings of 168,000,000 iree 
Americans working together and with friends abroad toward 
a common ideal in a peaceful world. 

Lincoln, speaking to a Republican state convention in 
1858, began with the biblical quotation: “A house divided 
against itself cannot stand.” 

Today the world is a house divided. 

But—as is sometimes forgotten—Lincoln followed this 
quotation with a note of hope for his troubled country: 

“I do not expect the house to fall,” he said, “but I do expect 
it will cease to be divided.” 

A century later, we too must have the vision, the fighting 
spirit, and the deep religious faith in our Creator's destiny 
for us, to sound a similar note of promise for our divided 
world; that out of our time there can, with incessant work 
and with God's help, emerge a new era of good life, good will 
and good hope for all men. 

One American put it this way: “Every tomorrow has two 
hawdles. We can take hold of it with the handle of anxiety 
or the handle of faith.” 

My friends, in firm faith, and in the conviction that the 
Republican purposes and principles are “in league” with this 
kind of future, the nomination that you have tendered me 
for the Presidency of the United States I now—humbly but 
confidently —accept. 


The Just Sharing of Produced Goods 


THE RIGHT TO TRADE FREELY WITH CITIZENS OF FRIENDLY COUNTRIES 
By GLENN E. HOOVER, Professor Emeritus of Mills College; member of the City Council, Oakland, California 
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session of our Conference, my talk should be “inspira- 

tional” in character. But I really doubt if I am up to ict. 
We teachers are inclined to leave to others, preachers and 
politicians for example, the noble task of deliberately in- 
spiring their listeners. Teachers do best when they stick to 
teaching. Their aim should be the discovery of truth and the 
dissemination of it. If, thereby, some are incidentally inspired, 
so much the better. And so, to our subject. 

If each of us lived quite alone there would be no sharing 
of goods—justly or otherwise. However, goods have to be 
shared among those who collectively produce them, and in 
families some shares must go to the young, the old and the 
incapacitated, even if they produce nothing at all. Some say 


T HAS BEEN suggested that as this is the last formal 


that the proper formula for family distribution is: “From 
everyone according to his ability, and to everyone according 
to his needs”. As this is reputed to be a Communist formula 
you are cautioned to shake well—and look about you—before 
using. Suffice it to say that whether this or some other 
principle is used, the head—or heads—of the house ar 
authorized to determine how the family wealth shall be dis 
tributed. 

There is no generally accepted formula for the distribution 
of the family income, and disagreements are all too common 
From the complaints of children I gather that trouble de 
velops because of the stony hearts of parents—most often 
the father; from parents I learn that children are selfish and 
unreasonable in their demands. Never having been a parent it 
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would not be proper for me to take sides in this dispute. In 
any case, when children come of age they can leave any of 
my old, male contemporaries who have tyrannized over them, 
and escape to freedom, as many of their mothers have done 
before them. Incidentally, I must mark my file copy of this 
talk as “Unsuitable for Fathers’ Day Address.” 

However, in our society, it is only the minor children and 
the adults who are mentally or physically incompetent who 
receive shares that are determined by authority. The shares 
received by normal adults are determined by a myriad of 
agreements to which assent must be freely given. Once we 
escape from the arbitrary rule of the pater far:ilias we live 
largely by contracts and the law will compel us to honor them. 
An economy based on agreement as opposed to authority is 
called a market economy, and if monopoly power is excluded 
from it, it is called a free market economy. 

Most people want commodities to be sold in free markets, 
but many doubt if such markets are suitable for the determina- 
tion of wage rates. They insist that workers should be per- 
mitted, or even encouraged, to organize and bargain col- 
lectively with their employers. They believe that just wages 
can be had only if workers are permitted collectively to 
decide the minimum price at which they will sell their 
services, and, if agreement can not be reached with their 
employers, to enforce their demands by the use of strikes and 
boycotts. In short, the price-fixing practices which are for- 
bidden to the sellers of commodities are accepted as proper 
for those who sell their services. 

Would the public interest be served if wage rates, as well 
as commodity prices were to be determined by demand and 
supply rather than the power and endurance of the unionized 
workers? Because of the general reluctance to discuss this 
controversial issue in public, the uninhibited should make 
a special effort to understand the issues involved. Our Schools 
would be unworthy of public confidence if we timidly sweep 
the tougher economic problems under the ever-inviting rug. 

By definition, a free market for labor is one in which no 
monopoly power is exercised by either employers or workers. 
In such markets, how much will a prospective worker receive? 
The amount of the offer can not be predicted, but this much 
is evident: 

|. The employer will not offer more than his estimate of 

the value to him of the worker's services. 

2. The worker will not accept any offer that is less at- 

tractive than he can get from some other firm. 
Within these limits, if he is to work for the firm in question, 
a wage must be agreed upon. If there is a more just method 
of determining wages, I have yet to hear of it. 

The free market method of determining wage rates is not 
something imagined by ivory tower economists. It is the 
method actually in use for more than two-thirds of the workers 
now gainfully employed in our country. Complaints about 
‘unjust” wages are made more often by unionized workers 
rather than by those whose wages are determined in free 
markets. It is true that the unorganized workers have few 
means of publicizing their grievances, but if their resentment 
were wide and deep it seems that they would either demand 
governmental wage-fixing or would organize themselves into 
unions. The fact that about two-thirds of our wage workers 
do neither of these things indicates that they are reasonably 
satisfied with the “justice” of the free market method by 
which their wages are determined. 


THE JUST SHARING OF NON-PRODUCED GOODS 


Thus far we have considered how the value of produced 
goods may be fairly shared between the Labor and Manage- 
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ment which produces them. But how can the earth, a free 
gift of nature, be justly shared? We believe that the earth 
is a part of our common heritage to which all of us have 
equal claim. This is not a belief that is confined to those who 
call themselves “Georgists”, nor did it originate with them. 
The notion that the earth belongs equally to those who live 
upon it is as old as the race itself; it has been accepted by 
peoples in all stages of development, from the most primitive 
to the most advanced. 

How can the earth be shared so that each may have, 
roughly, his equal portion? For primitive peoples who live 
by hunting, fishing and collecting, the answer is fairly simple. 
At least within recognized tribal limits, they roam where 
they please, and one man’s use of an area does not preclude 
other men from using it in the same way. There are no title 
deeds nor fences; they all use the land in common. In agri- 
cultural societies, rough justice can be obtained by taking 
some land from the larger holders and giving it to the 
smalter holders. If such redistribution can be carried out 
peacefully, few will criticize it; if revolutionary force is re- 
quired, only the violence will be regretted. 

Advanced societies can not rely on the primitive device 
of “dividing up” the land, for that device is suitable only for 
rural areas occupied by small-scale, peasant farmers. Our 
urban areas can not be “divided up” among their inhabitants. 
Fortunately, we already have in operation a tating system 
which enables us justly to divide the value of land, rather 
than the land itself. Equality can be attained by taking for 
public purposes all of the socially created value of land, as 
distinct from the improvements made upon it. In this way 
the value of the land can be distributed with as much equality 
and justice as we can expect in human affairs. 

To take the socially created values of land for public 
purposes would also lessen the burden which other taxes 
impose on the production and distribution of goods. All 
economists, however orthodox, are agreed that taxes on cur- 
rently produced goods tend to decrease the supply of them, 
whereas taxes on land values obviously can not reduce the 
supply of land. They are also agreed that taxes on produced 
goods are part of the cost of producing them, and must 
normally be passed on to the ultimate consumer, whereas 
taxes on site values, because they do not alter either the 
supply of land or the demand for it, can not be passed on to 
anyone. They rest on the land owner, but they do not dis- 
courage the work and the savings on which our prosperity 
depends. 

The equal sharing of the earth is often condemned as a 
revolutionary goal, and so it is, in the sense of being funda- 
mental and far-reaching. However, it is a goal that can be 
reached gradually and peacefully. Peaceful revolutions are 
often more profound and produce more permanent results 
than do the violent ones. For example, within about one 
generation the people of Britain have probably led the world 
in the equalization of wealth and income, and this without 
any tumult or disorder. In the same way our goal can be 
reached by gradually shifting the tax burden from improve- 
ments to site values, until all of the socially created value of 
land is used for public purposes. 

Such a program appeals not only to idealists but also to 
those who pride themselves on their down-to-earth practicality. 
Many of these, including most of our prominent business 
leaders, are now actively supporting the slum-clearance and 
urban renewal programs of our various cities. I am glad to 
report that many of these practical citizens are incensed be- 
cause Our system of taxing improvements contributes to the 
slums and urban blight they are determined to remove. With 
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their support the land value taxation movement may go for- 
ward, not at its traditional snail's pace, but by leaps and 
bounds. 


Justice IN THE MARKET PLACE 


Ever since the use of money supplanted the barter system, 
there have been complaints that prices were either too high 
or too low, and often they are charged with being both at 
the same time. The pesky things seem never to be right. For 
long it was believed that a price was just, if it was the cus- 
tomary price—a formula obviously inapplicable to new 
products. However, when the precious metals flooded into 
Europe from the New World, the resulting rise in prices 
could not be halted by appeals to tradition. We now know 
that the justice of a price depends, not on whether it is 
“high” or “low”, but on the justice of the way in which it is 
determined. 

There are only three ways by which prices can be estab- 
lished. They can be fixed (a) by public authority (b) by 
private monopoly or (c) by free markets in which several 
buyers and several sellers operate independently of each other 
I am excluding the special case in which there is but a single 
seller or a single buyer because it is rare and relatively un- 
important. Our task then is to weigh the merits of the three 
systems mentioned above. 

Governmental price-fixing on a comprehensive scale has 
been so discredited by experience, particularly during the last 
war, that it now has few defenders. It inevitably leads to 
hoarding, empty shelves, disappointed customers, black mar- 
kets, a swollen bureaucracy, and nearly all the evils that a 
marketing system can develop. Our government still fixes 
the prices of certain farm crops, but the results have been 
disastrous. The program has already cost our taxpayers billions 
of dollars, deprived us of much of our foreign markets, and 
even the farmers who were to benefit from it have been dis- 
illusioned. Its days are numbered. 

The government, as employer, must of course fix the wages 
of its own employees, but no one wants it to fix the wages 
in private industry. On this, Management, Labor and the Pub- 
lic are unanimous. The single exception is to be found in the 
practice of establishing minimum wage rates for certain 
classes of workers. If the rates established are below the pre- 
vailing market rates, they are ineffective, and if above the 
market rates they will make it difficult for the less efficient 
workers to get jobs. The worst feature of the device is that 
politicians may use it to get votes even if the poorest paid 
workers are hurt in the process. 

Governments must also fix the prices charged by public 
utility companies because they operate in fields where com- 
petition is impractical, or even impossible. But with the ex- 
eptions noted above, our economy is regulated on the 
assumption that free markets will result in fair prices and 
all our anti-monopoly legislation is designed to keep these 
markets free. As buyers we want to pay as little as we must, 
and as sellers we want to sell for as much as we can get. A 
free market economy is the only one which offers these 
opportunities. 

Will free markets provide just prices, whether for services 
or for goods? This is an important question and the future 
of our economy largely depends on our answer to it. It must 
be admitted that in such markets certain producers may 
have to sell below costs, and that the poor will pay the same 
price as the rich. The market is as impersonal as the weather; 
the winds are not tempered to the shorn lamb, nor are 
market prices tempered to the needy. Their care is the 
responsibility of the state, but such care can be provided 
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without disrupting our markets. If wealth is to be distributed 
more equally, let it be done in some other way, leaving the 
markets to establish a price that shall be paid by all consumers, 
whatever their status or wealth. 


THE Evi ROLE OF GOVERNMENTS 

The major restrictions on the freedom of our markets are 
imposed by those who make our laws, especially those at the 
national level. This is not because there is more wisdom in 
our state capitals than at Washington; it results from the 
fact that our Constitution prevents our states from interfering 
with domestic trade, while authorizing the Congress to impose 
restrictions on our foreign trade. If our Constitution did not 
stand in the way we can be sure tariff walls would have been 
raised around state borders as they have been raised around 
our nation. 

Our high-cost producers who profit from these tariff walls 
know that lawmakers must at least pretend to act in the public 
interest. They therefore argue that the restriction of imports 
will increase employment, raise wages, ensure prosperity, et: 
But they are not naive in economic matters. Adam Smith said 
of those who first advanced such arguments that they were by 
no means such fools as those who believed them, and the 
same is true today. 

There are, of course, some who honestly believe that our 
national prosperity depends on the maintenance of our pro 
tective tariffs. However, it is not these innocents who put the 
pressures on the Congress. The pressures are applied by thos« 
industries that would encounter vigorous competition if ou: 
consumers were allowed to buy freely from abroad. The clamor 
for governmental intervention comes from Management, but 
their workers provide an effective claque. Both groups under- 
stand how tariffs work better than do the consumers. If this 
were not so, there would be no tariff walls. 

For several generations the false claims of the protectionists 
have been rejected by economists with a unanimity that is 
rare in the history of economic thought. Nevertheless, pro 
tectionist absurdities are still widely believed. Those who 
believe the cruder claims of the protectionists can believe 
anything, and none can foretell the follies into which they 
may plunge us. To protect ourselves, if for no other reason 
all must be given opportunity to learn the elementary prin 
ciples of economics. 

Nor should we believe that light is needed only among th 
lowly. Men in high places in industry, government, radio 
press, etc., can often spread enough error in a day to keep 
the forces of enlightenment busy for a year. A commentator 
on one of our national networks who fancies himself a 
champion of free enterprise—largely because he had the 
McCarthy approach to the problem of communism—recently 
conducted a nation-wide campaign for higher tariffs. The 
arguments he used were what you might expect from a “slow 
learner” in a third rate high school, but he reached his 
millions with his contribution to economic illiteracy 

It is sometimes difficult to tell whether a muddler of publi: 
opinion is naive, or smart and selfish. For instance, the Publi: 
Relations Director of our leading chemical firm took part 
in a recent panel discussion held by the United States Chamber 
of Commerce. He spoke on “The Free Market Economy” and 
his address was widely distributed. He offered some sound 
criticism of price controls, rent controls, public power 
“socialized medicine” (without defining it), public housing 
etc. But he was eloquently silent about the import duties 
which our government levies on products which compete 
with those his company produces. 

These duties range up to 25%, and even higher for some 
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items, thereby making it impossible for our consumers to 
benefit from lower prices charged abroad. Our corporate giants 
in the manufacturing field are the chief beneficiaries of tariffs 


—the first, worst and most persistent form of governmental 

VITAL SPEECHES controls. Until they renounce this kind of governmental in- 

terference their spokesmen might at least refrain from lec- 

turing us on the virtues of “free markets” and the evil of 
governmental meddling in economic affairs. 

BACK ISSUES AVAILABLE It is particularly appropriate for us here to recall that 

Henry George was an unrelenting opponent of controls which 

deprive us of our right to trade freely with the citizens of 

friendly countries. This right George defended with a zeal 
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a Teaching Device 


By LIONEL CROCKER, Ph.D. 


Director, Department of Speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio 


Past President, Speech Association of America, Author of 
Public Speaking for College Students (3rd edition) 
Argumentation and Debate 
Oral Reading (2nd edition) 


FOREWORD 


the publication of VITAL SPEECHES. It would be hard 

to find a text in this area that does not include several 
references to speeches printed in this publication. Thus il- 
lustrations are kept current and the student's interest is 
aroused because he is likely to know the participants and the 
issues. The teaching of public speaking has been enlivened 
by the availability of current speeches in VITAL SPEECHES. 
Students’ eyes light up when the current number is passed 
out to them. Perhaps they heard the speech on radio or 
television. Now they have the text. Thus the student can 
recapture in some smal] degree the nature of the audience 
and the occasion and something of the personality of the 
speaker. Unlike the essay, which has the merit of literary style, 
the speech is likely to be dull and spiritless because the 
speaker and the occasion are missing. The speaker was more 
interested in solving a current problem than in endowing 
his effort with literary permanence. Nevertheless the speeches 
are likely to be of great importance in forming public opinion. 
Recently, for example, VITAL SPEECHES devoted an issue to 
the Asian-African Conference (Vol. XXI. No. 16) held at 
Bandung. Students of public speaking had most of the 
important speeches before them. The speeches of John Kotel- 
awala of Ceylon and Carlos P. Romulo must have thrilled 
them as they spoke out for liberty and against tyranny. Clois- 
tered walls recede and the student is catapulted on to the 
public platform where heated issues of the day are threshed 
out. Public speaking becomes one of the most valuable 
studies in the student’s curriculum because VITAL SPEECHES 
keeps him in touch with reality. 

Public speaking is dynamic. It is alive. Demosthenes and 
Cicero have had their day. Students of public speaking can 
keep abreast of the issues of the day through VITAL SPEECHES. 
Nowhere are those issues set before them with more power 
than in VITAL SPEECHES. Both sides of controversial questions 
are carefully included. The editor rides no hobbies, entertains 
no prejudices. In addition to knowing the issues the students 
get to know the leaders of the world scene. When a new issue 
of VITAL SPEECHES comes we go down the list of speakers 
and check our information on them. Sometimes Current 
Biography and Who's Who im America have to be consulted. 


Gite TEACHERS have welcomed enthusiastically 


TO THE 


made history. It will go down as a classic defense of 

democracy against communism. India’s Jawaharlal 
Nehru lost his fight to emerge as the Asia-Africa leader and 
to steer hesitant nations into his world of coexistence and 
communism. Romulo has long felt that the most effective 
way to check the advance of communism in Asia is for people 
of their own kind who know about communism and under- 
stand its devious and seductive tactics to tell their fellow 
Asians about it. At Bandung he had the opportunity but only 


T=: SPEECH of Carlos P. Romulo on April 19, 1955 


This is a definite part of the course. It helps to make the 
student of public speaking the best informed student on 
the campus. This sort of teaching is what Lowell Thomas 
had in mind when he said, “As I look back on it now, if 
given the chance to do it all over again, and if obliged to 
choose between four years in college and two years of straight 
public speaking, I would take the latter, because under the 
proper direction, it could include most of what one gets from 
a four-year Liberal Arts course, and then some.” 

The ideas that students gain from these speeches are 
pertinent to the other fields of study, especially history, 
political science and economics. A perusal of VITAL SPEECHES 
will make the students better informed and valuable members 
of other class groups. The coverage of the discussion on The 
Geneva Conference in the House of Commons (Vol. XX. 
No. 19) keeps the student abreast of international affairs. 
A student who gives a digest of this debate to his class in 
public speaking is educating himself in world affairs as well 
as learning the techniques of public speaking. Information 
on current issues is one of the side values of a class in public 
speaking. 

Inspiration is a daily need of anyone pursuing the study of 
the platform arts. Individual creation can not be turned 
on and off like water from a tap. A study of VITAL SPEECHES 
persuades the student, who wants to be somebody, how neces- 
sary it is for him to learn how to speak. Men from every 
walk of life are confronted with the necessity of knowing 
how to speak. The ability to speak is taken for granted in 
public men. No one who occupies a position of influence in 
the community can dodge the platform. 

VITAL SPEECHES can be the laboratory in which the student 
tests the principles he learns in his text on public speaking. 
By applying the rhetorical principles that have evolved from 
the past and present practice. the student can see why the 
speaker is effective. If the principle works perhaps the student 
himself can learn how to use it. For example, does the 
speaker use the principle of identification? 

After the student has finished with his copy of VITAI 
SPEECHES he is encouraged to send it home to his father 
(Won't he be surprised!) or to his preacher (Won't he be 
pleased! ). 


STUDENT 


after unusual parliamentary skill, which he had learned in 
the West, was exercised. Let us take the story from the Neu 
York World Telegram and the Sun of April 25, 1955 

“General Romulo came here for fight or frolic, whatever 
the other side chose. He would play it by ear, he announced 
on arrival. Right off, on the first day of the Conference, the 
fight started. 

“It started on the question of whether opening statements 
of the delegates should be delivered in person, orally or 
handed in typewritten. Nehru quickly sensed his side and 
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Chou's would lose the first round if the more adept pro- 
democracy speakers got an opportunity to address the full 
sessions. So at the first delegates’ meeting, Nehru forcefully 
demanded no speeches. 

“Fine, said General Romulo. “That's a wonderful idea. 
It will save time and we can get on with the business.’ 

“This put Nehru off balance, for General Romulo was 
matching Chou in amiability and agreeableness. But General 
Romulo knew what he was doing. The no-speech rule was 
adopted to Nehru’s satisfaction, but General Romulo noted 
that Pakistan's Mohammed Ali and seven other delegates 
were not present. When Mr. Ali arrived, General Romulo 
quickly told him how speeches had been blocked in an out- 
ward show of harmony, but suggested Mr. Ali quietly move 
for reconsideration at the next closed meeting on the ground 
he and others had been absent. 

‘This was done, catching Nehru by surprise. The Pandit 
hit the ceiling. General Romulo mildly insisted it was a valid 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


protest by the absentees. Turkey's Fatin Rustu Zorlu joined 
and after a word battle with the nervous, fidgety Nehru, the 
delegates reversed their stand, voting for speeches before the 
open forum of the first general session. 

“The free world victory in the opening skirmish may 
well have been the turning point of the conference. From 
then on Chou was on the defensive, tossing out peace garlands 
as he back-pedaled from the burning issue of the conference: 
whether these former victims of colonialism, now free, were 
prepared meekly to accept the new tyranny of international 
communism.” 

General Romulo had been preparing for this opportunity 
for many years. He had had speech training. In a letter he 
wrote me as follows, “It is true that I entered several oratorical 
contests in my school days. I was captain of the debating team 
both in high school and in college. Public speaking is an aid 
to clear thinking. It has been of great help to me in my career 
as a member of the foreign service of the Philippines.” 


Principles of Speech Composition to apply to Vital Speeches 


A. INTRODUCTION 

1. Purposes: to secure goodwill, to secure attention, to prepare 
audience, to suggest speech purpose (Quintilian) 

2. Material: May emphasize speaker, theme, audience, occasion. 


3. Faults: False assumption, excuses and apologies, ill-advised 
funny stories, false leads. (O'Neill & Weaver) 


B. DISCUSSION 


4. Steps in composition: Getting the idea, thinking over the idea, 
immediate preparation, delivery of the idea. 

5. Selection of subject: Fit the speaker, the audience, the occasion. 

6. Kinds of materials: Facts, reasons, opinions, examples. 
Uses of illustrations: Clearness, proof, memory, imagination, 
rests the audience, provides for various hearers, presents 
argument differently, tact, educates audience to use illustrations, 
crnaments the address, introduces narrative element, introduces 
humor. (Beecher) 


Factors of interest: Animate, antagonistic, concrete, unusual, 
similar, vital, uncertain. (Phillips) 


9. Impelling motives: Self-preservation, property, power, repu- 
tation, taste, sentiment, affection. (Phillips) 


10. General ends; To inform, actuate, entertain, impress, convince. 

11. Outlines: Topical, simple list, causal relation, time order. 

12. Patterns of speech structure: extended analogy, string of beads, 
partition of a text, repetition of a pattern, problem-solution, 
motivated sequence, exclusion, deduction, induction, negation 
and affirmation. 

13. Reference to experience: principle: the more the speaker brings 


his idea within the vivid experience of the audience the more 
likely will he be to attain his end, and obversely. (Phillips) 


14. Pactors governing reference to experience: originally intense, 
experienced frequently, frequently recollected, recent. 

15. Imagination: Helps with construction, helps speaker to invent 
or discover, produces images, realizes the invisible, stimulates 
the imagination of the audience 


16. Humor: Disappointment theory, derision theory. Exaggeration, 
understatement, parody, satire, grotesquery, ridicule, irreverence, 
sarcasm. 


17. Figures of speech: Synecdoche, metonomy, simile, metaphor, 
personification, apostrophe. 


18. Rhetorical principles: Coherence, unity, emphasis. 

19. Language: Choice of words, phrases, slogans, repetition, rhythm, 
imagery. 

20. Principles of style: Clearness, energy, ease. 

21. Types of reasoning: Inductive, deductive, causal relation. 

22. Definition: Negation, example, application, etymology, context, 
authority, function. 


23. Development of theme: Definition, particulars and details, 
comparison and contrast, illustration, presenting reasons, ap- 
plying a principle, cause and effect. 

24. Three kinds of proof: Logical, emotional and personal. 

25. Ways of getting material: Observing, corresponding, talking, 
reading, thinking. 


26. Analysis of audience: What does the audience know about 
you? about your subject? What influence do occasions have on 
audience? Young? homogeneous? sex? status? affiliations? 


27. Patterns of persuasion: Competition, cooperation, immediacy, 
delay, precedent, ideals, conformity, adventure, status quo, 
exclusion. 


28. Suggestion: Confidence in speaker, elementary impulses, con- 
vention, prejudices. 


29. Deliberation: Important matters, unusual talking points, new 
ideas, complicated ideas. 


30. Sentences: Short, long, antithetical, interrogatory, declarative, 
simpie, complex. 

C. CONCLUSION 

31. Types: Summary, recapitulation, application. 


32. Warnings; Brevity, simplicity, unity, energy. 
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TEXT OF ADDRESS 
By CARLOS P. ROMULO, 


Member of the Cabinet, Chairman of the Philippine Delegation 


to the Asian-African Conference 


Delivered to the Asian-African Conference, Bandung, Indonesia, 


1. 


April 18, 1955 


I am proud to bring to this Conference the greetings of 
the President and people of the Republic of the Philip- 
pines. 


We of the Philippines have a profound sense of the great 
historic events dramatized by this unique gathering; we 
were, may I remind you, the first of the new nations to 
emerge in the great re-arrangement of the world which 
began after the end of the Second World War. Our 
Republic came to being, freely and peacefully, on July 4, 
1946. Since that time we have watched with proud 
solidarity and a feeling of oneness the establishment of 
the other independent nations of a free Asia, so old and 
yet so new. We have in these nine years taken our stand 
firmly behind the struggle of every people to become 
master of its own fate, to enjoy its own identity, to be 
responsible for its own acts, to join in the immense 
task of building a new structure of human well-being 
and free institutions, the task, indeed, of changing the 
face of the world. To the peoples of Africa, already 
setting forth on this same path, we pledge our friendship 
and all the moral and practical support within our power 
to give as they join us of Asia in the great universal 
effort to better man’s estate. 


We come as members of one great family long separated 
from each other. In this family reunion we are here 
to talk of man’s estate. But I do not think it will serve 
us well to have come here from our many corners of the 
earth to shroud the truth about man’s estate in platitudes, 
propaganda, or easy self-deception. The world is too 
harsh a place for this, our problems too great, too 
perilous, too complicated to allow us this luxury. 


4. This Conference will justify itself if we share our views 


5. 


6. 


frankly and realistically as brothers should. We will 
serve each other if we examine ourselves, if we state the 
issues and problems plainly as we see them, if we 
clarify, as far as we can, our needs, our choices, our 
goals—and our obstacles. Let us seck a true meeting 
of minds on those we share in common and where there 
are differences, let us try at least to understand them. 


All who are represented here are certainly concerned 
with the issues of (1) colonialism and political freedom; 
(2) racial equality; and (3) peaceful economic growth. 
The history of the world in our time turns on the ways 
in which these issues are met and resolved, or not met 
and not resolved. We are part, all of us, of a time of 
great transformation, for each of us and for all the 
people on earth. It is a trying, difficult, dangerous time— 
but with it all a good time to be living in. Never before, 
surely, have so many people been consciously a part of 
the history through which they were living. 


We in this room are, for our brief moment, a part of 
this history. How do we see it? How do we understand 
it? 
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Comments on the principles of speech used in the 


address by Lionel Crocker, Ph.D., Director, Department 
of Speech, Denison University, Granville, Ohio. 


l. 


2. 


3. 


4, 


5. 


6. 


The salutation identifies the speaker. Emotion ‘s present. 
An attitude is created. All the Philippines stand for in 
the Far East gives color to his words. The fight is to 
be between communism and democracy. This is democ- 
racy speaking. 

The speaker seeks good will toward himself and his 
subject. There is a personal touch. The speaker identifies 
himself with the needs, wants, desires, concerns of his 
audience. He is one of them. Personal proof is evident. 
Note repetition of such phrases as “freely and peace- 
fully”, “man’s estate”, “master of its own fate”. What 
a powerful figure-—"one great family”, “family reunion”, 
“brothers”. It is as if the speaker's life preparation were 
to get ready to give this important speech. July 4, 1946 
is important and full of overtones. The purpose of the 
speech is to persuade the Asian-African bloc of nations 
not to adopt communism after rejecting European coloni- 
alism. The speech centers on tyranny versus freedom. 
Note the topic sentence for each paragraph. The im- 
portance of the assembly is stressed. The speaker ex- 
presses the yearnings of the group. He is their spokesman 


The speaker has sat at the feet of Winston Churchill 
Note such phrases as “shroud the truth”, “platitudes, 
propaganda and self-deception”, and “the age of empire 
is being helped into oblivion”. See Paragraph 11 
“Man's estate” is reminiscent of Francis Bacon's “For 
the glory of the Creator and the relief of man’s estate” 


The word “issues” is suggestive of the speaker's debate 
training. 

Note the persuasive power of “Let us”. Note the appeal 
to oneness, “brothers.” Throughout the address we have 
an appeal to the mind. 


Study the organization of the address. Each of these 
three aspects will be discussed. These three concerns are 
the reasons for calling the conference. The speaker does 
not let the audience forget the importance of the 
moment. The speaker enlarges the focus of the confer- 
ence. The speaker ends his introduction. The argument 
has been outlined. The speaker has sought the good will 
of the audience. The speech purpose has been stated 
The speaker gains attention because he is discussing a 
common problem. 


The speaker uses short paragraphs as transitions, to 
point the way. Discussion begins with paragraph 7. See 
Paragraph 12. 
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7. 


To begin with, the very fact that we have come together 
here in this manner illustrates the great new fact that 
these issues of freedom, equality, and growth are no 
longer merely national problems but world problems. 
Indeed, the United Nations was created as an attempt 
to grapple with this great new fact. In one sense this 
Conference suggests that for the peoples of Asia and 
Africa the United Nations has inadequately met the 
need for establishing common ground for peoples seeking 
peaceful change and development. But I think we must 
also say that if the United Nations has been weak and 
limited in its progress toward these goals, it is because 
the United Nations is still much more a mirror of the 
world than an effective instrument for changing it. It 
has been in existence only nine years and through that 
time always subject to all the pressures and difficulties 
of national! rivalries and power conflicts, large and small. 
It is a place where man, not quite yet a reasonable 
animal, is trying very hard to become one. 


We do not have to be satisfied with the rate of progress 
being made. Bur neither can we be blind to the great 
changes that have taken place in so short a time. The 
world is a very different place from what it was a scant 
fifteen years ago and hence the United Nations is a 
very different body from the old League of Nations. A 
primary difference is the presence of the new spokesmen 
for Asian and African people who never allow the 
Western representatives to forget that the United Nations 
Charter pledged the freedom and self-determination of 
all peoples and that there are peoples in Asia and Africa 
who take that pledge with literal seriousness, and who 
will not rest until it is redeemed. 


9. The majority of independent nations represented here 


10. 


won their independence only within the last decade. Who 
would have been bold enough, twenty years ago, to 
predict that this would be so? Who will be bold enough 
now to say how soon or how slowly those peoples in 
Africa strong enough to win it will acquire the right to 
face their own problems in their own way on their own 
responsibility? The handwriting of history is spread on 
the wall; but not everybody reads it the same way or 
interprets similarly what he reads there. We know the 
age of European empire is at an end; not all Europeans 
know that yet. Nor all Asians or Africans have been 
or are still aware that they must make themselves the 
conscious instruments of historic decision. 


Political freedom has been won by many different means. 
The British surrendered power in Southern Asia because 
they knew they could no longer maintain it and were 
wise enough to base their action on reality. The French 
and Dutch had to be forced to the same conclusion. The 
United States has at times appeared to us lacking in 
consistency and vigor in upholding the right of non- 
self-governing peoples to independence. It has on some 
issues leaned heavily in favor of colonial powers and 
sometimes disheartened us because of its failure to make 
its actions dovetail with its ideals of equality and free- 
dom. We think that this was more than regrettable; 
we think it has been unwise. Let it be stated in fairness, 
however, that uniquely among the colonial powers the 
United States in our case made a formal pledge of 
independence, fixed a date for it ten years in advance, 
and fully and honorably redeemed that pledge. True, 
we fought ceaselessly for our freedom and never gave 
up our struggle and we earned it when. it came. But 


VITAL SPEECHES OF THE DAY 


7. See the conciliatory character of the speaker toward the 


United Nations. The audience is aware of the work he 
has done in the U.N. The speaker uses repetition wisely. 
He repeats the three problems: freedom, equality, 
growth-independence. The speaker is not afraid to criti- 
cize the U.N. Note the figure of speech of the mirror. 
He is a philosopher. Note how the speaker refutes ideas 
held by the audience. He adapts his thinking to the 
thinking of the audience. Throughout the address we 
have an emphasis on world problems as opposed to 
national problems, world cooperation rather than nation- 
alism. Communism makes an appeal to nationalism and 
against colonialism. The speaker bases his appeal on 
reason. Note the rhythm of the last sentence. 


8. The speaker has a grasp of history. He develops the 


paragraph by contrast and comparison. The speaker gives 
his audience hope. The speaker is not concerned with 
old problems. He brings the audience down to date. 
He addresses himself to this particular audience and 
their relation to world problems. The place of the 
United Nations in the solution of world affairs is central 
in the speaker's thinking. No one but Romulo could 
have given this speech. He was President of the United 
Nations in 1949. Look him up in Who’s Who in 
America. 


9. The speaker has analyzed his audience. He shows his 


grasp of his subject. Africa is brought into the picture. 
The Christian education of the speaker is seen in his 
reference to Daniel 5:24-28. What a sharp sentence, 
“We know the age of European empire is at an end; not 
all Europeans know that yet”. Note the liberal use of 
questions. The speech is a conversation between the 
speaker and the audience. The appeal of the speaker 
to the thinking of his audience is expressed in the phrase 


’ “conscious instruments.” 


10. See how words like imdependence and colonial powers 


run through the discussion. The paragraph is developed 
by examples. The speaker criticizes and then praises. 
The speaker exemplifies his principle of freedom of 
speech. He shows he is not afraid of the U. S. A. Yet 
the speaker attempts to be fair. What communist country 
would dare criticize Russia or Red China? Note the 
way the speaker varies his sentence structure. Confidence 
in freedom of discussion is expressed. Note such idiomat- 
ic English as “dovetail with its ideals.” The speaker 
taught English in the University of the Philippines and 
was on the editorial staff of many newspapers in the 
Philippines. One of the glorious pages in American 
history is the magnanimity toward the Philippines. All 
Americans are proud of this record. The speaker does 
not want his audience to forget that the West is capable 
of such performance. 
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11. 


12. 


13. 


14. 


we of the Phillipines have directly experienced the 
basic good faith of the United States in our own 
relationship and we feel that the principles upon which 
it was based will ‘ultimately prevail. 


It is to be hoped, however, that this Conference will 
help remind all the Western powers that the issue of 
political independence for subject peoples does not 
depend on their goodwill or slow access of wisdom or 
virtue. The age of empire is being helped into oblivion 
by the aroused will and action of people determined 
to be masters of their own fate. Those of us here who 
have already won our independence were only the initia- 
tors of this process. All the others, almost all now in 
Africa, stand at various points along their own roads 
to full self-determination. There is much, of course, one 
cannot readily foresee. But everything we know and 
understand about history assures us that whatever new 
travails the future holds, the old structure of Western 
empire will and must pass from the scene. Will it expire 
quietly and in dignity? Will it go out crashing violently? 
That will depend on many things. But the end is not 
in doubt. 


There are at least three things more to be said here 
about this matter of national political freedom. 


First, it is perilously easy in this world for national 
independence to be more fiction than fact. Because it 
expresses the deepest desires of so many people in the 
world, it can be unscrupulously used as a shibboleth, 
as a facade, as an instrument for a new and different 
kind of subjection. 1 know that on this score there are 
violently different opinions in the world. I can recall 
how new nations like India, Indonesia and Ceylon were 
called puppets of imperialism when they were newly 
born to freedom. And of course, the Philippine Republic 
has been described by these same sources as a mere too] 
of the United States. On the other hand, there is the 
way some of us view the position of certain other coun- 
tries which from our own perspective we consider as 
subservient to other powers. I wonder if in such countries 
you could read in the press or hear ir the public speeches 
of their spokesmen anything resembling the open criti- 
cisms and other attacks that were common fare in 
places like India and the Philippines even before inde- 
pendence? I wonder if any of the spokesmen of these 
countries would ever speak as freely in criticism of the 
bigger country to which they feel friendly or allied as, 
say, we in the Philippines speak our minds about the 
United States? I am sure you will forgive my frankness, 
but in this land of the ingenious and artistic wajang, of 
the wonderful Indonesian shadow play and puppet 
shows, I think we ought to say plainly to each other 
when we think a puppet is a puppet. 


Secondly, is political freedom achieved when the 
national banner rises over the seat of government, the 
foreign ruler goes, and the power passes into the hands 
of our own leaders? Is the struggle for national inde- 
pendence the struggle to substitute a local oligarchy for 
the foreign oligarchy? Or is it just the beginning of the 
conquest of real freedom by the people of the land? Is 
there political freedom where only one political party 
may rule? Is there political freedom where dissent from 
the policy of the government means imprisonment or 
worse? It strikes me that autocratic rule, control of the 
press, and the police state are exactly the worst features 


11. 
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The speaker reasons from example. 


The speaker comes back to the importance of this 
conference. Note the imagination of the speaker. The 
speaker is thinking along with his audience. Here is a 
warning to the Western Powers. The thought would 
meet ready acceptance by the assembled delegates. The 
speaker has a grasp of history. He reveals his persona! 
proof. Note the phrase, “Age of empire”. The speaker 
refers to specific sections of his audience. He is direct 
The speaker is a prophet. The speaker reasons from 
context. Like Edmund Burke, the speaker has his eye 
on a larger audience than the one just before him. The 
speech was hailed in the U. S. Senate. Write to your 
Senator for a copy of the remarks on this speech. 


Again note the brief txansition paragraph. This is a 
good model for students of public speaking to study 
Organization is important. These are subdivisions 


Note how workmanlike the speaker is. He outlines his 
three points and then takes up each one separately. 
The speaker does not mince words. He wants to warn 
against being deceived. This warning is one of the minor 
themes of the address. The speaker turns the tables on 
the critics and shows the power of the Philippines in 
their relation to the U. S. A. The speaker uses examples 
but see how careful the speaker is not to mention 
Russia and Red China by name. The speaker's loyalty 
to the U. S. A. is not in doubt. What a magnificent 
spokesman Romulo is for the West! What a bridge of 
understanding! The faith of the U. S. A. in training 
its wards in the Philippines is justified in this illustrious 
speech. Note the specific mention of members of the 
audience, India, Ceylon, Indonesia. Note the skill of the 
speaker in using a figure of speech readily understood 
by the audience. The use of common ground. The thrust 
of the sentence, “I think we ought to say plainly to 
each other when we think a puppet is a puppet”. This 
is worthy of Churchill at his best. 


Note how many times freedom is repeated in this 
section. That is what he is talking about. The audience 
can not escape it. This paragraph is developed largely 


by means of the question. The form is conversational! 
See how the speaker contrasts the totalitarian stares with 
the democratic states. 

The speaker repeats the idea of substituting a local 
oligarchy for a foreign oligarchy. See Paragraph 35. How 
much more powerful the word tyranny is than oligarchy 
See how deeply the speaker probes. How he makes the 
audience see the menace of communism. The speaker 
is talking about choices. There is no doubt on which 
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of some colonialist systems against which we have fought 
all our lives and against which so many of us are still 
fighting. Is this really the model of the freedom we 
seek? Or is it the free interplay of contending parties, the 
open competition of ideas and political views in the 
market place, the freedom of a man to speak up as he 
chooses, be he right or wrong? i know there are many 
possible answers to these questions. But for my part and 
for my people, may I say plainly that we regard the 
struggle for freedom as an unending, constant, unre- 
mitting demand upon us, that with all our acknowledged 
failings, faults, and weaknesses, we are seeking to build 
in our land a society in which the freedom of our 
Republic will truly become the freedom of every one 
of its citizens. 


Finally, in this world of contending great powers, the 
independence of the small or weak nation is at best a 
precarious and fragile thing. Obviously the ultimate 
greater freedom will lie in a greater coherence, a uniting 
of regional! interests, in the creation of counter-balancing 
moral, economic and physical strength, in the greatest 
possible common action by all to avert the disaster 
of a new world war. Let us face squarely up to the fact 
that within the nation we can regain our self-respect 
and grapple with our local problems but that for the 
primary goals of economic transformation and well-being 
and peace, the nation no longer suffices. Western Euro- 
pean man today is paying the terrible price for pre- 
erving too long the narrow and inadequate instrument 
of the nation-states in an epoch when nationalism, as 
such, can solve only the least of our problems and leaves 
us powerless to meet the more serious ones. We have to 
try to avoid repeating all of Europe's historic errors. 
We have to have the imagination and courage to put 
ourselves in the forefront of the attempt to create a 
20th-Century world based on the true interdependence 
of people S. 


I have said that besides the issues ‘of colonialism and 
political freedom, all of us here are concerned with the 
matter of racial equality. This is a touchstone, I think, 
for most of us assembled here and the peoples we repre- 
sent. The systems and the manners of it have varied, 
but there has not been and there is not a Western 
colonial regime, which has not imposed, to a greater 
or lesser degree, on the people it ruled the doctrine of 
their own racial inferiority. We have known, and some 
of us still know, the searing experience of being de 
lands, of being systematically 
relegated to subject status not only politically and 
economically, and militarily—but racially as well. Here 
was a stigma that could be applied to rich and poor alike, 
ro prince and slave, bossman and workingman, landlord 
and peasant, scholar and ignoramus. To bolster his rule, 
to justify his own power to himself, Western white man 
assumed that his superiority lay in his very bones, in the 
color of his skin. This made the lowliest drunk superior, 
in colonial society, to the highest product of culture and 
scholarship and industry among the subject people. 


meaned in our own 


i do not think in this company I have to labor the full 
import of this pernicious doctrine and practice. I do 
not think I have to try to measure the role played by 
this racism as a driving force in the development of the 
nationalist movements in our many lands. For many it 
has made the goal of regaining a status of simple 
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side he is. The speaker gives a definition of freedom. 
He speaks out of his experience and observation. The 
audience knows the truth of what is said. Here are the 
words of an Oriental who has studied Western political 
science. How familiar these words, phrases, and sentences 
are to us, but how strange they must sound in the ears 
of an Oriental audience. 


The speaker refers to his outline. “Finally”. The speaker 
carries his audience with him. This is the third point 
under the second main division. The speaker warns his 
listeners that they had better stay together. History 
points the way. The speaker is not fighting old battles. 
He calls his audience to the 20th century conflicts. Note 
the long sentences but they are easy to follow. Here is 
the political scientist speaking. The speaker has ob- 
served and read widely and has drawn conclusions. Note 
the “we” sentences. The speaker identifies himself with 
his audience. He is persuasive. Note the emphasis upon 
independence and interdependence. The speaker has 
a vision of the world to be. Note the rhythm of such 
phrases as “precarious and fragile thing.” 


Note in the opening sentence of this paragraph the 
internal summary. The speaker refreshes the minds of 
his audience with his points and then states his second 
main theme, racism. This is the most explosive section 
of the address, yet notice how the speaker handles it. 
He is not a demagogue but a statesman. Read this 
section very carefully and note the persuasive techniques 
of the speaker. Racism is due to the weakness of the 
white man and yet all men are tainted with this same 
weakness. Note the use of such words as searing, per- 
nicious, virulent. Read these sentences aloud and savor 
their rhythm. Note the use of example to make his 
point, the irrationality of racism. A less temperate speaxer 
would have inflamed the passions of his audience. It 
would have been easy. 


The speaker does not hesitate to use as his key word 


for this section racism. Throughout this section the 
speaker is trying to combat the communist who is 
trying to make capital out of racism. Note how valuable 
Romulo’s experience with the U.N. is. Cut this section 
at any point and it bleeds with the thought of racism. 
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manhood the be-all and end-all of a lifetime of devoted 
struggle and sacrifice. Today this type of Western racism 
survives in virulent form only in certain parts of Africa, 
notably in the Union of South Africa, but certainly in 
many other places as well on that vast continent. Against 
this every decent man on earth has to set his face. In the 
United Nations, the Asian and African states have again 
and again forced this issue on the unwilling attention of 
the other members. There we could see palpably the 
extent to which Western men have tried to become 
defensive about their past racist attitudes. Few of the 
Western countries were willing to go far enough in 
condemning the racial practices of the Government of 
the Union of South Africa. They have yet to learn, it 
seems, how deeply this issue cuts and how profoundly 
it unites non-Western people who may disagree on all 
sorts of questions. Again, we can only hope ‘hat this 
Conference serves as a sober and yet jolting reminder 
to them that the day of Western racism is passing along 
with the day of Western power over non-Western 
peoples. Its survival in any form can only hang like an 
albatross around the necks of those many people in the 
West who sincerely seek to build a freer and better world 


No less than this can be said. But there is something more 
too. It is one of our heaviest responsibilities, we of Asia 
and Africa, not to fall ourselves into the racist trap. We 
will do this if we let ourselves be drawn insensibly—or 
deliberately—into any kind of counter-racism, if we 
respond to the white man’s prejudice against us as non- 
white with prejudice against whites simply because they 
are white. What a triumph this would be for racism if 
it should come about. How completely we would defeat 
ourselves and all who have ever struggled in our countries 
to be free! There is no more dangerous or immoral or 
absurd idea than the idea of any kind of policy or group- 
ing based on color or race as such. This would, in the 
deepest sense, mean giving up all hope of human freedom 
in our time. I think that over the generations the deepest 
source of our own confidence in ourselves had to come 
from the deeply-rooted knowledge that the white man 
was wrong, that in proclaiming the superiority of his race, 
qua race, he stamped himself with his own weakness and 
confirmed all the rest of us in our dogged conviction 
that we could reassert ourselves as men. 


19. Our quarrel with racism is that it substitutes the accident 


20. 


of skin color for judgment of men as men. Counter-racism 
would have us do the same: to lump white men by their 
supposed racial grouping and govern our acts and reac- 
tions accordingly. It is our task to rise above this noxious 
nonsense. We have the responsibility to remain aware 
that this kind of racist attitude has been the practice not 
of all white men, but only of some, that it flies in the 
face of their own profoundest religious beliefs and poli- 
tical goals and aspirations, that in almost all Western 
lands, and especially in the United States, the internal 
struggle against racism and all its manifestations has been 
going on steadily and victoriously 


We have the responsibility to acknowledge more than 
this; this business of racism, or other things like it, is an 
outcropping of one of many human weaknesses that we 
all share. The racism of Western white man has played an 
especially prominent role in history because the Western 
man has associated it with the establishment of his great 
power over so many non-Western peoples. As such, it 
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The speaker draws Africa into the discussion. Note the 
figure of speech cuts. The speaker knows Western litera- 
ture as well as Eastern. The reference is to Coleridge, 
‘The Rime of the Ancient Mariner’ 

Ah! Well a day! What evil looks 

Had I from old and young! 

Instead of the cross, the Albatross 

About my neck was hung. 

Many of his audience have been educated in England and 
in schools where the English classics have been studied 
The speaker would win attention by specific reference 
to the Union of South Africa. Again the speaker is 
addressing Western nations over the shoulders of the 
delegates at Bandung. 


Here is the statesman, the philosopher, rather than the 
demagogue. The speaker reasons with his audience. The 
speaker does not seek to inflame the passions. He per 
suades by warning of possible dangers. The doctrine of 
the dignity of man is repeated. Hate is a weakness in the 
white man. Racism is not a sign of strength. Racism 
would be a weakness in the colored man. Is not the atti 
tude born out of Christian charity? The speech is for 
ensic and deliberative. Count the number of times the 
word responsibility is repeated. What insight the speaker 
shows in proclaiming that the white man through his 
weakness has shown us how to be strong. Run through 
the sentences and note their variety of structure. The 
speaker is morally outflanking the white man 


The speaker secures interest by conflict. “Our quarrel 

The speaker coins a word, “counter-racism”. Note the 
speaker's understanding of the psychology of the motiva 
tion of man. Appeal to reason rather than to passions. He 
reassures his audience. He refutes the communists. Note 
the memorable phrase “noxious nonsense”. ‘The speaker 
instructs his audience on progress in the U.S.A. on racism 
The speaker knows the difference between all and some 


Persuasion by inclusion; we are al! in the same boat. How 
can we condemn others for actions we ourselves are guilty 


of? The speaker knows the West as well as the East. No 
thoughtful man can disagree with the position of the 
speaker. 


India with her untouchables comes to mind. The 
speaker gives each in his audience an opportunity to ex 
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deserves the special and prominent place it must have 
in the thinking and feeling of everyone. But we must also 
soberly ask ourselves: is there a single society or culture 
represented in this Conference which does not in some 
degree have its counterpart of this kind of prejudice and 
ignorance? Where is the society in which men have not 
in some manner divided themselves for political, social 
and economic purposes, by wholly irrational and inde- 
fensible categories of status, birth, and yes, even skin 
color? It was a major part of the greatness of India’s 
immortal leader, Mahatma Gandhi, that he devoted so 
much of his fruitful life of selflessness and sacrifice to a 
struggle against precisely this kind of thing in Indian life. 
Would that we all gave as much time to the mote in our 
own eye as we give to denouncing the beam in the eye 
of another! 


Surely we are entitled to our resentment and rejection 
of white racism wherever it exists. But we are also called 
upon, as honest men who want to better man’s estate 
wherever and whatever he is, to acknowledge that in de- 
gree we all suffer from the same sin of ignorance and 
immorality. I ask you to remember that just as Western 
political thought has given us all so many of our basic 
ideas of political freedom, justice and equity, it is Western 
science which in this generation has exploded the myth- 
ology of race. Let us not preserve stupid racial supersti- 
tions, which belong to the past. Let us work to remove 
this ugly disease wherever it is rooted, whether it be 
among Western men or among ourselves. 


Lastly, I have said that all of us here are concerned with 
peaceful economic growth. This brings us closest of all 
to the hub, the center, the heart of our common preoccu- 
pations, because the political forms and methods we seek 
and choose, the social ideas and ideals we embrace, are 
all wrapped up in the way in which we strive for growth. 
Economic growth, economic change, transformation of 
our backward and inadequate economies—these we all 
seck. These we must seek, else we stagnate and die. After 
all, it is precisely because the billion and a half people of 
Asia and Africa have begun in our time to strive for a 
better economic stake in life that most of us are here to- 
day. This is the great new overwhelming fact of this 
century. The way in which this is achieved will fix the 
shape of history for all future men. 


We all confront the staggering facts of our economic 
backwardness. This has been partly due to factors of cli- 
mate, geography, and the stubborn survival of obsolete 
social patterns. Bur it has also in large measure and per- 
haps decisively been the result of patterns imposed upon 
us by Western colonialism. This heritage is the heaviest 
burden we carry with us into the new epoch of national 
freedom. The great masses of our people live in a state 
of rural poverty. We need to diversify our economies. 
We need to industrialize in accordance with our resources 
and needs. We have to win a more balanced place in the 
market places of the world. We have to do this in a man- 
ner that will effectively raise the standard of living of our 
people. These are the things we have fought for. These 
are the things that some of us here are still fighting for. 
For these things above all, we have needed to be free to 


seek our Own way. 
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amine himself. Each can recognize himself in the speech. 
What he says is pertinent. The speaker persuasively points 
to a hero of India, Mahatma Gandhi. Note the Christian 
teaching. See Matt. 11:20. 


“Man's estate” again repeated. The speaker has a philoso- 
phy of man. As a world figure and scholar the speaker 
sees the contribution of the West to the problems of poli- 
tical thought and racism. Note the persuasion of “Let us”. 
The speaker is intent on giving a world view. The tech- 
nique of “yes, but... .” is used. This is the concluding 
paragraph in the section on racism. The speaker wants to 
gain the good will of his audience toward the West. Note 
such phrases as “stupid racial superstition”, “ugly disease’. 
In the background of all that is said is the shadow of com- 


munism. 


22. The speaker likes the figure of speech “all wrapped up”. 


See paragraph 32. It smacks of American colloquial usage. 
The speaker uses three ways of getting across the idea, 
“the hub, the center, the heart”. The speaker carries his 
audience along with him. He marks out the path, “Lastly”. 
Evidently the speaker believes the economic struggle is 
the most important. Perhaps this is why he saved it until 
last. Read this paragraph aloud and sense the power of 
the ideas it expresses. His invention comes from ex- 
perience, observation, reading, thinking, conversation. 


Paragraph developed by cause and effect. Western colon- 
ialism is given much blame. The speaker can not be 
blamed for favoritism. Note the short, driving sentences. 
Again it is “we”. And note in the last sentence of the 
paragraph how he returns to his theme of freedom. 

The speaker knows his audience. He diagnoses their 
present condition and writes a prescription to cure the 
situation. The question is, can these needs be met by 
accepting communism? Communism means slavery. 
Communism does not permit its people freedom to act. 
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24. Burt let us not have too many illusions about national 


Nh 
~~ 


independence. We arrive in the world as nations in the 
middle of the 20th Century, not the 19th or the 18th. We 
have to strive to become mations in a time when history 
has already passed from the nation to larger units of 
economic and social coherence: the region, the continent, 
the world. It is a world as envisioned by Rabindranath 
Tagore “not divided into fragments by narrow domestic 
walls. .” The idea of national self-sufficiency served 
the Western world only for a short time as means of 
effective growth. Indeed, the great travail of the Western 
world, its conflicts, rivalries, and wars have derived in no 
smal] degree from the fact that the nation, as such, has 
outlived its usefulness as an instrument of progress. Not 
even the great powers of today can stand alone, much less 
newly emergent states weak in everything but the will to 
grow. In this 20th Century World the sober fact is that 
a purely national economy is an illusion. We cannot start 
where, say, England started two centuries ago. We have 
to make our places in a world that has already made tre- 
mendous advances technologically and where economic 
inter-dependence has become the key to effective econo- 
mic development and growth. 


Considering the present state of the world, with its pro- 
found conflicts and insecurities, this may be viewed by 
some as a crippling disadvantage. But in a very real sense, 
and a more hopeful sense, it is rather an advantage if we 
can but grasp it. It means that we need not go through the 
equivalent of the decades and centuries of ugly, painful, 
and costly development which occurred in most Western 
countries. It means that if circumstances favor it, we can 
make use of the most ultra-modern technologies to trans- 
form ourselves more rapidly, to make new and hitherto 
unforeseen use of our resources. Who knows yet what 
the new potentialities of nuclear power are going to mean 
for Asia and Africa? It is obvious that the real world we 
live in does not at this moment offer much promise of 
any early opportunity to find out. But here we have one 
of the real stakes we all share in preserving the peace, in 
creating international instruments which will put man to 
work for man’s growth instead of his destruction. 


Our fate is bound up with the fate of the whole world. 
National isolation, in any real sense, is an impossibility 
in our time, whether we think of an ideal world uniting 
its human and natural resources for the well-being of all, 
or the real world, deeply divided and groping its way 
to decisions that will in one way or another affect every 
person on earth. The fact is that we will need greater 
world coherence than we have now if we are to thrive. 
The fact is that the effective mobilization of world capital 
and resources will be absolutely vital to us in the process 
of mobilizing our own capital and our own resources. The 
fact is that these things will depend in great measure on 
the further course of the conflicts that now govern al! 
world affairs. It is pure illusion to think that we can be 
independent of these big facts. 


But this by no means leaves us helpless to act in our own 
interest. Ir does not mean that we have no choice but to 
leave the great decisions to others. Quite the contrary 
Quite the contrary, because it 1s precisely in our lands, in 
our continents, that the most important decisions are 
going to be made. And it is we who will make them, by 
what we do or by what we do NOT do im the comme 
years. 
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Not only does the speaker refer to Coleridge but to Rabin- 
dranath Tagore, Hindu poet and musical composer. Long 
popular in India, he gained an international reputation 
and was awarded the Nobel prize in literature in 1913. 
Tagore spent some time in America at Urbana, Ill. The 
speaker is a prophet. He envisions one world. He does not 
want the Asian-African nations to revert to nationalism 
Communism seeks to divide the world. Many of his au- 
dience know English history. They would appreciate the 
example. Go through the address and underline the 
word illusion. The speaker wants his audience to think 
in terms of facts rather than in terms of illusions and 
myths. 


The speaker calls the audience to the new world. He en- 
visions a nuclear world. Note the style of “ugly, painful, 
and costly.” Why not profit by the mistakes of the West? 
Again the speaker is using refutation. The speaker argues 
for peace in order to bring about economic growth. The 
speaker plants dreams in the hearts of his listeners. He 
inspires them. He appeals to their imaginations. What is 
said applies directly to the present audience 


Note the topic sentence. See how every sentence is a re 
statement of this opening sentence. See how he begins 
with “The fact is... .” three times. Again the background 
of the speaker with the U.N. shows up. Throughout his 
address the speaker deals with propaganda myths, pure 
illusion, and in paragraph 39 he hits hard at “bookish 
dreams.” All these nations are a part of the world 

This appeal for world cooperation is the theme of Chester 
Bowles’ “The Fourth Consensus” in Saturday Review, 
June 16, 1956. 


Again the debater realizes what is going on in the minds 
of his audience. He refutes the question. Note the ora! 


style of “Quite the contrary. Quite the contrary ' The 
peaker suggests that decisions made to go communist! 
will affect what is enacted on the international scene 
These words are italicized for their importance. This | 
why he is speaking. He wants the nations to remain free 
tO acct. 
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It could be that Russia's bombs or America’s bombs will 
determine the future shape of the world and the fate of 
humanity. If it comes to that the tragedy will be total: it 
will make all we may say or do here or anywhere else 
quite irrelevant. Reason will die and the survivors will 
move as best they can into a new epoch of savagery. But 
I do not think the great decisions will come that way. | 
think the shape of the world is going to be determined 
in large measure by the way in which the peoples of Asta 
and Africa go about the business of transforming thew 
lies and thew societies. 


What do we want? How do we propose to seek it? These 
are the questions on which the fate of the world really 
turns. In not fully understanding this, many in the West- 
tern world commit their most tragic blunder. For our part, 
we of Asia and Africa have to face up squarely to the big 
choices that lie before us. We have to try to understand 


clearly as we can exactly what they mean. 


There are certain things in all our minds on this matter. 
We all want to the best of our power and wisdom to seek 
change in terms of the genius of our own various cultures 
and histories. We all want no more foreign exploitation 
of our wealth for the benefit of foreign interests. We do 
not want our future development to turn out to be an- 
other alien graft on our lives. We want this development 
to raise the physical and educational standards of our 
peoples. What roads lead to these ends? How do we be- 
gin to face up to these vast and formidable tasks? 


There is no magic wand or automatic formula to bring 
about social and economic change. It means that we have 
to assume our own heavy responsibilities. It means mobil- 
izing people, mobilizing resources. It means great toil, 
flexibility, adaptability, intelligence. But it also means 
defining our goal. Is our goal just so many new industries 
or factories, new dams or bridges or transportation sys- 
tems? Or is our goal the betterment and the greater free- 
dom, through these and other things, of the lives of the 


people? 


This is no simple rhetorical question Wrapped up in it 
are all the troubled issues of our times. And because 
according to the joint communique of the Bogor Con- 
ference “the basic purpose of this Conference is that the 
countries concerned should become better acquainted with 
one another's point of view,” may I outline for you our 
views on the possible choices open to us 


There is one road to change which some countries have 


adopted and which offers itself to the rest of us as a pos- 
sible choice. This is the road which proposes total change 
through total power, through avowed dictatorship and the 
forcible manipulation of men and means to achieve cer- 
tain ends, the rigid control of all thought and expression, 
the ruthless suppression of all opposition, the pervasive 
control of human life in all spheres by a single, tightly- 
run self-selected organization of elite individuals. I know 
that an elaborate series of phrases and rationalization are 
often used to describe this system. But I am concerned 
not with propaganda myths. I am concerned with realities 
I think we all have to be concerned with what this system 
offers and what it means. 
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28. The debater goes one step farther. Fear of Russia, or fear 


40 
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of America. If bombs fall then this will happen. No need 
to worry. But, and the speaker comes back to his theme, 
Asia and Africa must themselves decide to transform 
their societies. Back of these paragraphs we must see the 
thinking of the speaker. If you nations join Russia, you 
will not be free to transform your lives. What is the 
problem? What is the solution? The solution must 
come from the people themselves. The solution depends 
on what the Asians and Africans want. 


In order to persuade we must speak to people's wants, 
desires, concerns, needs. The speaker wants the audience 
to face up to what it really wants. The speaker wants 
his audience to be reasonable. If we know what we 
want, we may be able to choose it. 


Romulo seeks to analyze the wants of his audience. Any 
speaker who will speak to wants will have attention. Ro- 
mulo is an Asian. He can speak as one. Contrast with the 
West commands attention. The speaker presents choices, 
alternatives. He is thinking with them. The speaker de- 
tails the wants. What a powerful figure “alien graft”! The 
audience will agree as to the wants. Read paragraph 40 
as to what Romulo thinks his audience wants. 


How can these wants be achieved? Here is the problem- 
solution speech. He eliminates the magic-wand theory 
Human values are appealed to. It is not economic growth 
just for the sake of economic growth but for the better- 
ment of people. Note how the speaker links greater free- 
dom with material growth. This phrase of the people 
takes on significance when he contrasts it with the gov- 
ernment by the elite few in paragraph 33. Note the 
repetition of the sentence form. 


Romulo elaborates what is back of his remark. This is a 
paragraph leading into the two choices before the dele- 
gates: communism and democracy. The speaker shows his 
knowledge of the history of the various conferences. He 
is no newcomer. In the coming paragraphs we find the 
climax of the thinking of the speaker. The speaker carries 
credibility. 


Have you ever read a better description of the communist 
state than this? Read this aloud and see how the phrases 
follow each other. This is a very carefully written para- 
graph. Remember that Chou En-Lai of Red China is 
sitting in the audience. Is not the road that he describes 
the one pursued by Red China? Again the debater knows 
what is in the minds of his audience and he refutes the 
“propaganda myths.” Myths versus realities is one of the 
minor themes of the speech. Here is a good example 
of thinking in terms of semantics. The words and myths 
do not match the facts. 
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Does the road to greater freedom really lie through an 
indefinite period of less freedom? Is it for this that we 
have in this generation raised our heads and taken up 
the struggle against foreign tyrannies? 


Has all the sacrifice, struggle and devotion, all been, then, 
for the purpose of replacing foreign tyranny by domestic 
tyranny? 


Do we fight to regain our manhood from Western 
colonial rulers only to surrender it to rulers among our- 
selves who seize the power to keep us enslaved? 


Is it true, can it be true, in this vastly developed 20th 
Century, that national progress must be paid for with the 
individual well-being and freedom of millions of people? 
Can we really believe that this price wil!, on some dim 
and undefined future time, be redeemed by the well-being 
and freedom of the yet unborn? 


The philosophers of this system have answered this ques- 
tion through their doctrine of the so-called withering 
away of the state. But the rulers who have established 
their power in real life and not in the realm of bookish 
dreams have abandoned this tenet of their faith. We have 
had ample opportunity to witness over more than a gen- 
eration now that this kind of power, once established, 
roots itself more and more deeply, gets more and more 
committed to perpetuating itself. Moreover—and the 
whole logic of human experience throws its weight into 
the scale—this system of power becomes inherently ex- 
pansionist. It can not accept the premise of peace with 
opponents outside its borders any more than it can make 
peace with opponents inside its borders. It seeks and must 
seek to crush all opposition, wherever it exists. 


This road is open before many of us. The gateway to it 
is strewn with sweet-smelling garlands of phrases and 
promises and high sentiment. But once you march through 
it, the gate clangs behind you. The policeman becomes 
master and your duty thereafter is forever to say aye. Even 
those who enjoy the role of mastery must know that this 
system devours its own 


No, my friends, I don't think we have come to where we 
are, only to surrender blindly to a new super-barbarism, a 
new super-imperialism, a new super-power. We do not 
want leaderships in our countries subservient to foreign 
rulers, be they in London or Paris, The Hague or Wash 
ington, or, we must add, Moscow. I think our peoples 
want to worship the Almighty and live in accordance with 
His laws, to better their lot, to educate themselves and 
their children, raise themselves from the degradation of 
want and disease and misery, by holding up their own 
heads and acting freely to achieve these great and difficult 
aims by their own free means in partnership with similar- 
ly dedicated people everywhere in the world 


That is the freedom of the democratic way of life. That 
is the freedom we want all the peoples of Asia and Africa 
to enjoy. That is the freedom that President Ramon 
Magsaysay of the Philippines had in mind when he au- 
thored the Pacific Charter which enshrines the dignity of 
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The Philippines are an example of democracy. Not 
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Here is a paradox. Repeat these questions and give them 
their power. The foreign tyranny of this paragraph leads 
into the next paragraph. 


Is not this question as incisive as that of Patrick Henry? 
“Is life so dear, or peace so sweet as to be purchased at the 
price of chains and slavery?” In paragraph 33 we had a 
description of domestic tyranny. 


This paragraph is a restatement of the idea of paragraph 
35. Enslaved is a powerful word. Note the rhythm of 
these questions. 


Read paragraph 31 again and see how it ties in with the 
thought of paragraph 37. It is the freedom of the people 
The speaker confounds his audience with this question. 
The speaker challenges the thought of the communists in 
his audience. These four paragraphs support the assertion 
by restatement. 


The speaker gives the answer of the communists to this 
question. Note how he ridicules the answer. What a de- 
scriptive phrase is “withering away of the state’. He has 
studied communism. Even the communists have given up 
this myth. The minor theme of illusions and myths comes 
in. This is a good example of a paragraph developed by 
stating a principle. The speaker knows communist prop 
aganda. The debater refutes the claims of the communists 
The speaker appeals to human experience. Remember Pat 
rick Henry appealed to the lamp of experience. The fig 
urative language of the speaker again shows his power, 
“roots itself more and more deeply”. 


Again we have a fine example of the imagination of the 
speaker. He paints pictures. He makes you see, hear, 
smell, and feel action. Remember the pro-communists 
were listening to this. The neutralists were there, too 
Here is a warning. Note such descriptive words as crush, 
strewn, sweet-smelling, clangs,—a\l evocative. The police 
man is the symbol of the total state. What thought and 
experience is in this last sentence. How the top com 
munists in Russia have destroyed each other. Is not the 
paragraph worthy of the rhetorical skill of a Winston 
Churchill? 


These last two paragraphs are the peroration. The speaker 
has been leading up to these. Note the “super-imperialism 
super-barbarism, super-power”. How effective the climax 
of the sentence “or, we must add, Moscow” is! How this 
sentence must have struck home! The enemies are not 
only London, Paris, The Hague, Washington! Nehru and 
Chou En-Lai thought they had this conference in their 
pockets. Official Washington looked upon it as a stage 
for communist propaganda. Here is a friend of the West 
a friend of Democracy changing the complexion of the 
whole proceedings. In paragraph 29 Romulo asked “What 
do we want’? The rest of this paragraph is an attempt 
to answer this question. Have you ever read a better dé 

scription of democracy? 
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mention of the President Ramon Magsaysay. Personalities 
command attention. The speaker does not stand alone 
He represents a nation. The last paragraph echoes the id 
of man’s dignity, man’s estate. In this paragraph there 
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man, his well-being, his security, his progress, his nation’s 
right to self-determination. The Philippine Delegation is 
here not only to reiterate the ideals of that Charter but 
to underscore in this Conference that it is the sense of 
the Filipino people that such right of self-determination 
includes the right of nations to decide exclusively by 
themselves their ability to assume the responsibilities 
inherent in an independent political status. This is the 
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is an echo of the main themes of the address, self deter- 
mination, independent political status. The finai sentence 
calls for action. Note the cadence of the final phrase. (In 
a recent election President Magsaysay won 7 out of 8 
Senators. The President had been criticized for being too 
pro-American). Note the appeal for cooperation. This 
is an application type of conclusion. The speaker wants 
action. Again there is the appeal of “togetherness.” Here 
is the answer to communism. 


time for Asia and Africa to reassert this principle and 
serve notice to the world that only by its unqualified ac- 
ceptance by everyone can there be peace and justice for 
all mankind. 
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